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Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,’’ etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


A FEW BOARDERS WANTED ON A FARM, 

mile and half from Willow Grove Station, Reading 
road ; five minutes from Horsham Station, Trenton Cut- 
off Branch Pennsylvania railroad. 
shade. ANNIE R. COMLY, Willow Grove, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa. 


OARDING IN AF RIENDS’ FAMILY.—F RON1 r 
room, terms moderate. Southeast corner Twenty- 
second and Wallace Streets. 


WOULD LIKE POSITION 
Friends’ family preferred. Address 


YOUNG LADY 
as governess 
No. 91, this Office. 
Come ETENT MARRIED MAN, 39, (FRIEND), 
desires position. Experienced in " produce commis- 
sion, grocery, salesman, or manager. Address No. 92, 
this Office. 


WANTED. —A SEWING TEACHER’S POSI- 
tion, or a position in a boarding school to keep 
pupils’ clothes in order. 


Fine mending a specialty. 
Address S. H., 302 Hicks St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OR RENT.—IN LANGHORNE, PA., TEN- 

room house. Old shade, porches, excellent water. 

Half square from trolley. Apply to DR. JOHN 
PAXSON, Newtown, Penna. 


,HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 


Eggs $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
Mills, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 
will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 
17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 


work should be sent to 


ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


} Philadelphia, Pa 


Richards & Sierde Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


in Montgomery Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
1 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


ioe J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND C O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


Practicing and 


OFFICES 


Lawn with plenty of 





REST BY THE SEA. 
The Cedars, 

Two blocks from the Ocean. Accommodations home- 
like. ‘Terms moderate. Special rates to members of 


Conference. A. SHOTWELL, setting Park, N. J. 


THE WHITTIER, I9TH AND CENTRAL tite, 
Ocean City, N. J. 
Small private family, Friends, can take a few boarders 
at lowrates. Very near and facing ocean; unobstructed 
view ; extensive porches. 


JosiaH AND Resecca Orr_ey Brapway. 


Wes.iey AVENUE AND 
The Driftwood, Sixtu STREer. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. P AXSON & SISTERS. 


THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


Com all the year 


THE “AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or TeNnneEsSEE Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parior, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Kathlu, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. | = Lewis and c C. Conard. 


New Arborton, Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 





New honse, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 
No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


7 "Our prices are the lowent, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, ” and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 
vesorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


MONTGOM ERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 


DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPS | L. ~ JONES. 


Event bo Book PSSA 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Stati 
Book Manufacturers, 


Publishers, 
Blank 


Booksellers, oners, 


Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 9 
a Everything relating to the Kinder- § 
garten and School. 


5. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
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“Suave Diekeds 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 
Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
18th, next. Beautiful and healtby location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New 
Gymnasium. ‘This school has been uniformly successtul 
for nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every 
State. Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, 
$1090 a year. 

For dhestresed Catalogue, address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph D., 

West Chester, Pa. 


Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. 


Under care of Friends. 
Expenses very low. 
For 


3oarding in private families at reasonable rates 
Catalogue, address, 


EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


‘Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND,N.Y 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit for 
business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ AC ADE MY, 


acust Valley, N. Y. 


sateen Friends’ - School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits of Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
course of study. Students pogevet for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 


attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


es M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principal, 


"Jenkintown, Pa. 
Cc YNT HIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL. ) 


Liberal 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarptnc ScHoot ror 
Boys anp Grr.s. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York C ity. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes @ practical, guarded education, and pre 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, )} 
ANNA W. SP EAKM: AN, 
Circulars on application. 


L’rincipals. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 


students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


ee ee et QOGGAIAASAIGIRG 


the grocer’s 


LOGOS SSSS GIS III GOSS DISA SSIIIGI SA AISGIIGGGGSG 


unsatisfactory. 


Copyright 1891, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


OPPOSE OOHY DOPEPOPPDOP YOO PEDOOOOOHOO Da 


THAT GREASE SPOT. 


How did it come there? Or, to ask a more important 
question, ‘‘ What will remove it?’’ This very day stop at 
and get a cake of Ivory Soap. 
afraid of the cloth! ‘‘Ivory”’ is different from every other 
soap manufactured and can be used on ary cloth safely. 

Now rub well, using flannel and hot water. 
obstinate, employ a nail brush. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, and its purity, 
fit it for many special uses for which other soaps are unsafe and 


Don’t be 


If it is 


so ape Rlalsdeee ane 


Co 








Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open ee 2oth, 1899, (18th 


year). College 
preparation. or circulars ARR 


ply to the Principals. 
NIE HEACOCK, 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 


Law ) 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER. 
Science ) 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
_Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St, - Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. | 


11 S. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Ghaiee and Lace Curtains 
specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


TYPEWRITERS 


REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 





A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXVIII. 

As Superstition is blind, so it is heady and furious ; 
all must stoop to its blind and boundless zeal, or perish 
by it: in the name of the spirit persecuting the very ap- 
pearance of the spirit of God in others. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


From his Preface to the Journal of George Fox. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TO AARON M. POWELL. 


THOU real believer in the Inward Light, 
Who knowest well that God's own truth may shine 
In other hearts whose thoughts are not as thine ; 
Nor measurest the eternal plan of right 


By the poor limits of thy mortal sight, 
Thou followest thine own light. By that same sign 
Thou canst perceive in others the divine. 

A prayerful watcher through the clouded night 


Of human wisdom, swift the beacon flame 
Of earnest purpose in another soul 
Meets thy clear vision. Then nor creed nor name, 


Noraction, by the world misunderstood, 
Can shake thy trust that towards thine own pure goal 
That spirit strives, —the highest human good ! 


OAKES BURLEIGH. 
Sixth month 23, 1899. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF PHILA- | 
DELPHIA. | 
WITHIN a year or two the “ church”’ organizations | 
of Philadelphia have begun to celebrate the close of | 
two centuries of life. They were organized here later 
than the Friends, of course. The Baptists began 
definitely in 1698. Their “‘ First Church ” dates from 
that year, and in the Twelfth month last celebrated | 
its bi-centennial by a series of meetings which con- 
tinued for a week. It has now published a handsome | 
and very complete memorial volume, of which Dr. 
W. W. Keen, well known as a distinguished member 
of the medical profession, is editor, and to which he 
has contributed a valuable historical chapter. 
To understand the genesis of the Baptist body in 
Philadelphia it is proper to be reminded that Rhode | 
Island and Roger Williams are figures much earlier | 





in the colonial annals than Pennsylvania and William | 
Penn. The first Baptist church in America was that 
at Providence, R.I., established in 1639, when, so 
far as is known, there was not a white man living in 
what is now Pennsylvania. Two others were estab- 
lished at Newport, 1644 and 1656; then one at | 
Swansea, Mass., 1663; then one at Boston, 1665; then | 
one at Charleston, 1683 ; and—seventh on the list— 


Volume LVI. 
Number 28. 


one out in the present rural portion of Philadelphia, 
at Pennepek (now Lower Dublin) in 1688. From 
the Pennepek church and its ministers there was an 
effort to gather a congregation in Philadelphia, and in 
December (then the Tenth month), 1698, nine persons 
formally agreed at a meeting in the little store-house 
of the Barbadoes Company, which stood at the north- 
west corner of Second and Chestnut streets (and so 
remained down to about 1832), to ‘‘ coalesce into a 
church for the communion of saints.”” John Watts, 
who'was in charge of the church at Pennepek, 
preached also for them until his death in 1702. They 
left the Barbadoes building soon after organizing, (a 
“« difference’ with the Presbyterians, who had used it 
in common with them, arose), and were housed until 
1707 in the brew-house of our Quaker pioneer and 
patriarch—progenitor of a numerous family—Anthony 
Morris, ‘‘near the drawbridge”’ over Dock creek— 
now the east side of Water street near Dock. Then 
they secured what was called the meeting-house of 
the “‘ Keithian Quakers.”” In the schism, threatening 
enough for a time, but eventually not important, which 
George Keith created, in 1691, one fragment of those 
split off the Friends held the necessity of water bap- 
tism, and those of this view in Philadelphia, some- 
times called ‘‘ Quaker Baptists,” had a meeting-house 
on Lagrange Place, on the west side of Second street 
above Market, just north of Christ church. They 
were never strong, and by 1707 were willing to 
give the use of their house to the Baptist company. 
There the “ First Church”’ continued (building a new 
house in 1762, and enlarging it in 1708) until in 1856 
it removed to the northwest corner of Arch and 
Broad streets, where its brown-stone building and 
tall spire were familiar down to 1898, when a tall 
office building replaced it. 

The volume now under notice presents the history 


| of the church in these two hundred years very defi- 


nitely and systematically. Dr. Keen has set down 
the facts for all interested in them in excellent form, 


| and with evidence of full knowledge, derived from 
‘patient study of the “ sources.”’ 


Very interesting is 
his section on ‘‘ Manners and Customs of our Church, 
especially in its Earlier Days.’’ This is the counter- 


| part of the study of our old monthly-meeting minutes 
| presented by Dr. Ezra Michener in his “ Retrospect 


of Early Quakerism.”’ Dr. Keen speaks of the dis- 


| ciplinary authority exercised by the church over its 
| members, not only as to questions of faith, but, very 
| minutely, as to conduct. 
| and great strictness in early times, but there were 


There was sincere piety 


more lapses from the moral law than it is pleasant to 
consider, and the minutes often record these with ex- 
treme plainness of language. ‘‘ Discipline extended 
to the most minute affairs of the home and counting- 
house as well as the church; as in difficulties between 
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husband and wife ; engaging in any brawl ; attending 
another church when our own was open; absence 
from church; the sale of a wife’s furniture by her 
husband ; going to law with another member without 
having first followed the Scriptural rule of reconcilia- 
tion ; false weights ; reflections on the character of a 
fellow-member ; small unpaid debts; failure to pay 
rent; lying; and frequently in cases of business fail- 
ure.” All of which has a familiar sound to us 
Friends. 

Dr. Keen remarks, and it seems to us very truly, 
that the records testify the earnestness of the church 
from an early time in respect to temperance. “It is 
not uncommonly found,” he says, “in the old records 
of the New England churches that large quantities of 
rum and other alcoholic liquors were provided for 
festivals, such as the raising of a roof, meetings of 
ministers, etc. I think it not a little to the credit of 
our church that in a careful review of our written 
records of nearly a century and a half I find only 
one instance of such use of spirits. In fact 
the church took strong ground against the use of 
distilled liquor, at a time when its use was so preva- 
lent that, as I have heard my father say, the sideboard 
of that good old deacon, my grandfather, was always 
set out with decanters and glasses, and that it was 
considered a breach of good manners not to invite 
the minister and other friends to refresh themselves.” 

A “strong resolution”’ against the use of dis- 
tilled liquors, except as medicine, was passed by the 
church so early as 1788. A temperance society was 
formed in 1831. In 1841 a committee was appointed 
to remonstrate with certain prominent members for 
trafficking in ardent spirits, and the same year can- 
didates for baptism were required to approve a reso- 
lution of the church, passed in 1836, recommending 
“that no member use or traffic in ardent spirits.” In 
1883 fermented wine was discarded at the ‘“‘ com- 
munion table.”’ 

The first of the Baptists here were largely Welsh 
people. The Welsh who came to Pennsylvania in 
Penn's time were mostly Friends, others Episcopalians, 

‘but a number were Baptists. Among the early pastors 
of the First Baptist Church were Evan Morgan, 
Samuel Jones, Abel Morgan, Jenkin. Jones, and 
Morgan Edwards, whose names clearly enough indi- 
cate their national blood. Even so late as 1831 
separate services in the Welsh language were held 
in the church. The later pastors have included 
William Staughton (1805-1811), a native of England, 


whose position became somewhat unpleasant during - 


the disturbances that led to the War of 1812, and 
Henry Holcombe (1812-1824), William T. Brantly 
(1826-1838), and Joseph Hazzard Cuthbert (1855- 
1861), all Southern men, under whose ministry the 
vexed question of Slavery was regarded as rather 
taboo. To Dr. Cuthbert succeeded (1864) George 
Dana Boardman, whose views of tHat institution were 
definitely unfavorable, and his charge of the church, 
continuing for thirty years, strongly gave it the im- 
press of his energetic personality. H. M. J. 


THE first requisite to a successful life is to be a 
good animal.— Herbert Spencer. 
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FRIENDS OF THIS CENTURY." 
PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THEIR HISTORY. 
WE find early in the century that the subject of First- 
day schools agitated the minds of Friends and upon 
several occasions trial schools were started, but none 
of these seemed to have in their plan just what was 
needed for a Friends’ First-day School. In an article 
in Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER of First month 18th, 
1862, it is stated that, “A Friend believing that an 
important part of the education of children might be 
considerably promoted by collecting them for the 
purpose of reading the Scriptures, and religious con- 
versations, concluded to invite several boys to meet 
at his residence on First-day afternoon. This was 
readily united with, and after a few gatherings the 
advantages were very apparent.”’ It is pleasing to 
note that the First-day School movement elicited 
much favorable expression about this time; many 
Friends were of the opinion that the prosperity of the 
Society had been very much retarded by a want of 
them. Many articles upon the subject appeared in 
the INTELLIGENCER, some prominent Friends giving 
encouragement, whilst other valued Friends were 
concerned lest the school should “ produce a con- 
trary effect from that which was desired,” and “a 
departure from primitive simplicity and the fundamen- 
tal principles of our Society be greatly increased.”’ 
The oldest school in continuous existence for many 
years was that opened by Jane Johnson, in Tenth 
month, 1861, at Green street, Philadelphia. That at 
Denton, Maryland, was also among the first estab- 
lished, dating from 1860. Following these were Salem, 
N. J., in 1862; West Branch, Pa., in 1863; West 
Chester, in Fifth month, 1863; Goshen, in Fifth 
month, 1865; Lombard street, Baltimore, and Race 
street, Philadelphia, both opened Eleventh month, 
1865. Among those of a later date of organization is 
that of Willistown, in 1870. The first school in Indiana 
was started at Richmond, in 1865; the first in Ohio, 
at Waynesville, in 1866; Boston, New York, in 
1867; Goose Creek, Virginia, in the summer of 1867 ; 
Alloway's Creek, N. J.,in 1867. During all this time 
work was pushed with varying success, but without 
the active sympathy of the meetings; and many 
cautions and fears were from time to time expressed, 
as also much of encouragement. The need of con- 
ferring with sympathetic minds, as to the best methods 
of conducting such schools, led to the calling of a 
Conference at West Chester, Ninth month 14, 1867. 
The call was signed by Thomas H. and Lydia H. 
Hall, Lucius D. Price, William M. Hayes, Ann S. 
Paschall, of West Chester; Thomas S. Cox, of 
Goshen; Eli M. Lamb, of Baltimore; William Dor- 
sey, Dillwyn Parrish, Harriet E. Stockley, Abigail 
Woolman, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., and Lukens Web- 
ster, of Philadelphia. 
At this Conference 
reported in operation: 


twenty-two schools were 
ten in Philadelphia Yearly 


| Meeting ; two in Ohio Yearly Meeting ; six in Balti- 


timore Yearly Meeting ; two in Indiana ; and one each 
in New York and Genesee Yearly Meetings ; in all 
aggregating over twelve hundred pupils. ‘A plan 


. Prepared for and read at a meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso 
ciation, at Willistown, Pa., by Anna P. Smedley. 
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for permanent organization of the present Conference, 


intercourse between our First-day Schools through- 
out the country,’’ was left with a committee to report 
at the next meeting of the Conference in Philadelphia ; 
at which Conference it was decided that within the 
limits of each yearly meeting an Association be 
formed, which should send delegates and reports to 
the Conference. The first regular meeting of the 
General Conference was held in Race Street Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, Fifth month 8, 9, and 14, 1868, 
at which delegates were present from Baltimore, New 
York, and Philadelphia. The time for holding the 
First-day School Association within the limits of 


month 1oth, 1868. The minutes of the executive 
committee of the Philadelphia Association, in 1869, 
show that this body considered “ the subject of issuing 
a child’s paper for First-day Schools.’’ A sample 


copy was issued with Lydia H. Hallas editor ; it was | 


an eight page paper, consisting of two parts which 
could be cut asunder, making two four-page papers, 
one called the Scattered Seeds for children’s reading, 
and the other 7he First-day School, to contain at least 
four carefully prepared lessons each month, adapted 
to as many different classes, and an essay on the tes- 
timonies of Friends for adult classes. In 1872 the 
executive committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
authorized its visiting committee to endeavor to organ- 
ize First-day School Unions within each Quarterly 
Meeting, to which each school would report, and it in 
turn forward a report to the association. At the 
twelfth General Conference, held at the time of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, Ninth month 9, 1881, its executive 
committee was directed to prepare and issue Lesson 
Leaves. 


Step by step we see that the work has advanced, 
until the 17th session of the First-day School General 
Conference, held at Pendleton, Indiana, Ninth month, 
1890, upon which occasion the ever-widening circle of 
its influence extended to the most remote corner of 
the organization, arousing to keener interest those who 
have at heart the welfare of the Society and are 
desirious that the world of to-day should understand 
more clearly and appreciate more fully the message 
of Quakerism. 


Before we speak of the more recent work of the 
General Conference and the untold good resulting 
from organized effort, let us turn our attention to the 
calling into existence of other organizations, equally 
as important, although requiring of their members 
other and different duties. In 1878 Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, then but three years old, sent to her sister 
yearly meetings, through the influence of Jonathan 
W. Plummer, the following earnest appeal,—‘ A 
desire has arisen with us that our Society may return 
to its early faithfulness, energy, and usefulness, and 
more fully accomplish its mission in aiding by practi- 
cal labor in raising the average standard of the world’s 
morality. In former days our forefathers went under 
the guidance of the Inward Light into all fields of 
labor, spreading light and truth, opening the way to 
true liberty and keeping in the van of human progress. 


| 
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| In our day we have made our appeal for justice to the 
so that there may be a unity of action and freedom of | 


Indian race, and for peace between nations, sensibly 
felt as an influence, partially modifying our country’s 
thought and its governmental policy in these respects. 
We believe this has been the more effective because of 
the united wisdom and joint effort of the whole 
Society, and desire that this influence may be still 
more clearly felt upon these and other urgent subjects 
by the closer union and stronger effort of our several 
meetings, and that the reacting influence of the work 
may be felt as a thrill of new life flowing back to our 
local meetings. We are therefore united in proposing 


for the consideration of the several Yearly Meetings, 


| that once in five years, or oftener, a general confer- 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was fixed for Fourth 


ence be held composed of representatives, two or 
more from each monthly meeting, anda suitable num- 


| ber appointed by each yearly meeting, who, with other 


members in attendance, shall constitute a meeting 
representing the entire body, for the consideration of 
such subjects as lie outside our own membership, and 
which we can in united judgment labor in for the 
advancement of morality and righteousness among 
men ; such as our Indian Policy; Arbitration in all 
its branches ; Capital Punishment; Prison Reform ; 
Intemperance ; Compulsory Education, and cognate 
subjects.” (Zo be concluded.) 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
YOUNG FRIENDS AND THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 
WE are approaching the close of a century, the nine- 
teenth of the Christian Era. All the churches and 
the critics of the churches are therefore in some way 
or other taking stock. 

The Society of Friends is in many things one of 
the acknowledged fortresses of the Christian Church. 
The smallness of its membership has to some extent 
its compensations in solidity and selectness. 

Our one weak spot at the present moment is our 
‘“‘ministry.’’ In our over-concern for its freeness and 
its purity on the one hand, and our almost entire 
neglect of its appropriate culture on the other, we 
have expected the impossible, and have too often 
drifted into the undesirable. 

In reviewing our position it seems to me to be 
necessary to take account not only of facts, but also 
of first principles. In both these matters the standard 
set by the founders of our religious body was as in- 
telligible and practicable as it was pure and high. 

The names of George Fox, William Penn, and 
Robert Barclay are unquestioned representative 
names. What they complained of in the ministry of 
their day was the flood of priestism and mere profes- 
sionalism that so largely dominated the Christian 
Church. They were human, and probably overesti- 
mated the amount of the prevailing mere profession- 
alism. Looking back upon the saintly lives of some 
of the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and other stipen- 
diary preachers of those Puritan times, we cannot but 
conclude that the founders of our Society did make 
grave mistakes in this direction. Let us, however, 
make what allowances we may and ought, still there 
was sufficient ground for their adopting a new prac- 
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tice, and setting up a new standard—new, that is to 


say, to that age, but not new to Christianity itself. 
This new practice was afosfolic in character, and as 
free from the professional taint as the Apostle Paul 
himself could have wished it to be. It had also an- 
other characteristic which professionalism and even 
priestism affected, and occasionally (let us hope, more 
than occasionally) possessed, but by no means uni- 
formly carried along with them. It was, with its own 
inevitable exceptions, a prophetic or inspired ministry 
as distinguished from a mediatorial or sacrificing 
priesthood, and also from a mere dispensing of ac- 
quired book-knowledge by skilled, religious orators 
or trained theologians. 

[he founders of our Christian Society said that a 
man’s authority to preach was his direct call to the 
work by Christ, and that his qualification was his 
personal spiritual knowledge and experience received 
in the school of Christ, coupled with his possession 
of an actual gift for preaching bestowed direct from 
heaven, no official license to preach being necessary. 
They, however, made it clear that they valued educa- 
tion as a help to the preacher, though they could not 
admit that a literary qualification was vital. By this 
means they secured preachers from a// the classes, and 
from al/ shades of intellectual power. This made it 
easier for them to make a clean sweep of every ap- 
pearance of professionalism by the abolition, as far as 
our section of the Church is concerned, of all fees 
and stipends from any source whatever. 

Comparing the two systems in their relation to 
efficiency, we can easily see that, as a provision for 
speaking power and for educational work, the profes- 
sional system has a decided advantage. The system 
of ssontaneity, as ours may be called, is liable to lit- 
erary inefficiency, mannerism, and even to open col- 
lapse during periods of lull or drift, where the pro- 
fessional may be fully maintained in at least some 
kind of apparent prosperity. 

This is a plain statement of some of the issues 
involved in our choice of what we speak of as a “ free 
gospel ministry.’” There can be no service in any 
mere silence upon the facts, nor does it follow that in 
facing the facts boldly we are thereby called upon to 
abandon or even to modify the broad principles of 
our position. 

In these days of all the 'isms, it is, however, of 
the first importance that our young men and our 
young women should have a clear and firm grasp, 
not so much of our traditions as of our undying 
principles in regard to the “ ministry,” so that they 
may stand where they ought to stand, in the forefront 
of the battle in the Church's “ good fight of faith.” 

I would therefore invite our young men in par- 
ticular, but also all our members, young and old, 
male and female, to the following practical considera- 
tions, as I take it that we not only wish to possess a 
correctly ordered, but also an efficient ministry : — 

(1) A non-professional ministry, rea/ and effective, 
can only be replenished from the ranks of a “ving 
church. 

(2) Its character and efficiency can only be sus- 
tained by the means which Paul prescribed for Tim- 
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othy: ‘‘Give heed to reading, to exhortation, to 
teaching ; neglect not the gift that is in thee. Be dili- 


gent in these things, give thyself wholly to them, 
that thy progress may be manifest to all” (I Tim., iv., 
13-15). All of which things are covered by our 
modern word “culture,” when that Word is properly 
and relatively applied. 

(3) There can be no question that this kind of 
sustenance means expenditure of time and money by 
the minister, and in some cases disappointment of the 
hopes and ambitions of parents and friends in con- 
nection with the education of their children. It was 
so in the apostolic age. It was so with our early 
Friends. It has been so many a time since. It will 
be so again with our present-day Friends if our sec- 
tion of the church is to live. All kinds of self-sac- 
rifice are involved in the thorough development of a 
non-professional, inspired, and efficient ministry. 

The compensations of such a ministry are large 
both to the minister and to those who are ministered 
to. One inevitable condition must, however, be 
complied with. There must be wide and deep, if not 
absolute, sympathy between the minister thus working 
and the church with whom he works, and whose 
“servant” he is ‘‘for Jesus’s sake.” The possible 
lapse of this mutuality of concern between church 
and minister is our most outstanding danger, ¢. g., 
the churches which have a professional ministry get 
hold of their young men and train them, in some 
cases at great cost. We, with our purer ministry, as 
we think, somehow lose grip of our young men for 
whole periods of our history. Is not this because we 
leave them at the mercy of a wié#/d, spontaneous 
growth which is not at all the kind of spontaneity 
which our forefathers bequeathed to us, either through 
their writings or their example? And yet,the young 
men are as valuable and necessary to us as they are 
to the other churches. George Fox, William Penn, 
Robert Barclay, George Whitehead, Edward Bur- 
rough, and, with a few exceptions, all the other 
founders of our church, were young men ranging 
from about eighteen to thirty or thirty-five years of 
age when they began their ministry. Men of ripe 
years have undoubtedly had their place of importance 
in our body as in all the churches, but it has been 
mostly, if not always, because the young men grew 
older. Church founders, church upbuilders, and 
church reformers have been all mostly so as young 
men before they were so as old men, and I believe 
that the future of our own church lies mainly in the 
hands and the hearts of the young men and the 
young women of this generation, and that very largely 
through their ‘ ministry,” if that future is to be 
“worthy of the Lord.” 

I shall probably be met by observers of existing 
conditions with two very important statements of 
difficulties : 

(1) Although we have not what can strictly be 
called a creed, yet we have in charge a Great Fund 
of broadly defined Christian Truth. Are our young 
people in this somewhat unsettled age sufficiently 
“sound in the Faith” to represent faithfully our posi 
tion as one of the churches of Christendom ? 











(2) If ‘‘culture” is necessary to efficiency, is not 
an inspired non-professional ministry impracticable 
for all but a very select few? Does not the very 
suggestion of “culture’’ undermine the position we 
have taken in regard to this branch of Christian work ? 
In answer to these two objections, I can only say 


that to the ‘fearful and unbelieving” these two dif- | 


ficulties are insurmountable. To such minds they 
place us not only outside the circumference of a non- 
professional and inspired ministry, but very nearly 
outside our possibilities as a church. I believe, how- 
ever, that such fears and unbelief are needless and 
groundless. 

The passing phase of unsettlement which is af- 
fecting all the churches can only result in a restate- 
ment, not in an abandonment, of any vital truth. We 
of all the churches should surely have no reason to 
doubt that the great spiritual truths of Christianity 
will survive, and while they will retain all their power 
to mould our young people, it is quite beyond the 
power of our young people to remould them. 

So much for the first difficulty. As for the second, 
why should a difficulty be even felt now which was 
not so much as thought of by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles? It was in the very midst of his work and 
not as a long period of previous college preparation 
that Timothy was *o devote himself to reading and 
the other means of equipment. And why should 
the humblest and least educated of our ministry 
suffer any neglect in the way of equipment? George 
Fox’s testimony was to a ministry of all the talents, 
but not to the non-improvement even of the one. No 
doubt there will be amongst us the men of the ‘‘ ten 
talents,’ who are called upon to strive for the pos- 
session of other ten talents in the prosecution of their 
sacred calling. That, however, need not restrict our 
ministry, nor involve the growth amongst us of the 
ugly exotic of a ‘Class ministry.” It is for the 
church itself to see to it that no such thing as this 
shall weaken its power for good, or injure its very 
life. Weare not accustomed to admire the church 
of Rome as a model Christian church, but it has this 
one striking feature, viz, that in the priest all social 
distinction dies. This noble sentiment is a survival 
from purer times—times when there was no priest in 
the modern sense in the Christian church, and it is a 
sentiment which lies at the very root of a free, in- 
spired, and non-professional ministry, but does not 
by any means preclude the culture of the God-given 
talent. 

Passing from the difficulties of the church, which 


are more apparent than real, I am free to confess that 
PI 
our | 


there is at work amongst us, especially among 
young men, a sense of real difficulty in reducing our 
principles to practice, a difficulty in relation to the 
ministry which tends either to sullen quietism, to a 


| 
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visible sign thereof, our young and strong men will 
have to come to the front, in Gospel ministry, will 
have to be prepared to make sacrifices, and, aidcd 
and upheld by the prayers and active sympathy of 
the rest of the members, will have to present an un- 
divided front to the foe in all really essential matters. 
And the church as a whole will have to see to it that 
it has no part or lot, directly or indirectly, in the 
sacrifice of its young men, or even in the neglect of 
Noth- 
ing that savors of obstruction, petty persecution, or 
cynical disregard should have room to grow anywhere 
within a church, and, if possible, much less so in re- 
gard to a work so vital to the church’s life. The 
common watchword should be— 


‘Arise, shine, for thy light is come, 
And the glory of the Lord hath risen upon thee.”’ 


I am fully aware that I am treading on delicate 
ground. It is, if anything, more necessary to present- 
day Quakerism than it was to apostolic times that 
the advice should be observed to ‘‘ lay hands suddenly 
onno man.” The work of the ministry is a serious 
matter for a young Friend, woman or man, in this 
very exacting age, and no Friend, old or young, is 
well advised who would minimize its seriousness. It 
is serious enough amongst our own people who know 
us, and who, out of love for our cherished beliefs and 
methods, are ready to overlook much that is defective 
in the matter and manner of those who make even 
small attempts to serve the Master in our wonted 
way. There is, however, a great public to which 
even our section of Christ’s church is in duty bound 
to make its appeal, and this is very largely done, 
when done most effectively, through its ministers. It 
is therefore necessary that there should be a good 
and continuous supply in al] our meetings of such 
ministers as rightly divine the Word of Truth. It is 
even more needed in our ordinary meetings for wor- 
ship than in those we call ‘ public meetings,” es- 
pecially as these are now almost a thing of the past, 
inasmuch as the public that visits them is mostly a 
selected public, and likely to continue so. 

Any young man who realizes what he is doing 
undertakes a really formidable task when he essays 
to address a meeting for worship, and the more 
rightly concerned he is the more formidable he feels 
it. It is, however, one of those formidable things 


| that must be done, and the best men to do it are those 


feeling of semi-martyrdom, to disaffection, or occa- | 
sionally to positive unbelief in the correctness of our | 


doctrinal position. For my part, I believe that the 
sense of difficulty would vanish before an intelligent 
and clear grasp of our principles as distinguished 
from our traditions. 

If our Society is to have vitality, and fo increase 
in numbers and spiritual value as an outward and 





who most realize the formidable nature of the work. 
And, after all, nothing strengthens a man’s (or wo- 
man’s) own soul like the serious, divinely prompted, 
and love-inspired, determined attempt to do the af- 
parently impossible, when the work to be done is, as 
under such circumstances it will be, the rea//y possible. 
Duty and the love of souls should saturate every 
word that is uttered, the love of the souls that are 
actually present. If stern words are necessary, they 
should be directed against sin and error, and it should 
be made very clear that they are not directed against 
the sinner himself as such, but against the sin only. 
In the presence of God, and gathered in the name of 
Christ, we should each of us, and ministers in par- 
ticular, pose only as co-workers with the God of Love 
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and co-saviours with the Saviour of the World, “ who 
gave himself for us to redeem us from all iniquity, 
and to purify unto himself a purchased people zealous 
of good works.” B. ATACK. 


A NEW LIFE OF GEORGE FOX.' 
Tuis little volume is the latest addition to the series 
written by Frances Anne Budge, which has included 
“Annals of Early Friends,’ ‘Stephen Grellet,”’ 
“Thomas Ellwood,”’ etc. 

In moderate compass the author gives a vivid 
picture of the great founder of Quakerism, drawing 
freely upon Fox’s journal, and giving much sympa- 
thetic narrative and interpretation of her own. The 
book is brief enough to give the reader a good view 
of the subject in a few sittings. As one reads he 
is impressed anew with the remarkable power and 
utter fearlessness of this godly man. The author 
has the gift of portraying her subject in all the 
striking and salient features of his character ; whether 
it be in the vile prison-house, before hostile courts, 
in the hands of infuriated mobs, or during the hours 
of quiet communion, George Fox stands forth con- 
tinually from these pages a consecrated and devoted 
figure. 

The personal appearance of Fox is thus described : 

‘He was tall of stature, with a countenance of 
majestic sweetness, surrounded by luxuriant hair. 
He hada large share of bodily strength, and was 
said to be firm as a tree and pure as a bell. The 
activity of his brain showed itself in the brightness 
of eyes, which could fill with tears at a tale of sorrow, 
but flash piercingly on the perverse disputant. 
voice was powerful, and he could speak for hours 
together to crowds assembled in the open air. His 
habits were remarkably active, and he seemed indif- 
ferent to exposure to weather or fatigue. When 
refused a lodging he would often pass a night with 


no other shelter than that afforded by a furze-bush or | 


He went swiftly from place to place, | their lives and for their zeal in the observance of the 


| law. 


| Samson. 
to have been that worn by other gentlemen of his day, | 


a hay-stack. 
sometimes on foot but more frequently on horseback. 
He liked clean and good linen, and his costume seems 


but without the trimmings which were then fashion- 
able. His mind was one of large grasp, and he had 
a full share of common sense and ready wit.” 
The book is one to be commended to those who 
have not time for the larger works on George Fox. 
The following sentence is worthy of note, point- 


ing out that Fox rightly valued the graces of life,— | 
an example that we asa people do not always follow, | 
yet one that had rich flowering in the faultless gentle- | 


ness and courtesy of the Friend whom we have so 
recently lost : 


‘William Penn says he was ‘ civil beyond all forms | 


of breeding,’ and this is the more noticeable because 
it was Fox’s belief that the religion of Christ led toa 
simple mode of behavior as well as of attire and 
living.” 


Frances Anne Budge. London: Headley Brothers. 


OnE Former is worth a thousand Reformers. 
— Horace Mann. 





| the feats attributed to him. 
| or one vowed to God from his birth. 


| and arson are a jest 


| fall of the temple. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 30.—SEVENTH MONTH 23. 

THE MINOR JUDGES.—SAMSON. 

GOLDEN Text.—Beware | pray thee and drink not wine nor 
strong drink.—Judges, xiii., 4. 
Scripture Reading.—Judges, xvi., 4-31. 


Jusr preceding the account of Jephtha there are men- 
tioned two “ Judges,” Tola and Jair, of whom almost 
nothing is told. Again, after the story of Jephtha 
and before the tales of Samson, there are named three 
others, Ibzan, Elon, aud Abdon. These five are 
known as the minor judges. Nothing further is 
known of them. 

If it is true that something of legend has probably 
crept into the story of Jephtha, it must be said that it 
forms most of the substance of the story of Samson. 
It is only by a somewhat violent wrenching of the 
meaning of the term that the name Judge can be ap- 
plied to him at all. There is nothing in the whole 
tale of the dignity or sobriety which we are accus- 
tomed to connect with the office. Neither is there 
any instance given of leadership by him, nor of spe- 
cial reliance on him, on the part of the Israelites. -If 
he was at war with the Philistines, the enemies of his 
country, it was rather a personal feud, in which he de- 
clared war on his own account, than one in which he 
led his tribe or his nation. Indeed, on at least one oc- 
casion his people rejected his interference as meddle- 
some and likely to result in greater oppression. 


| (Judges, xv., 11.) 
His| ~~ T 


Three things may be noted as especially remark- 


| able in the tales of Samson :—his personal character, 


his strong sense of humor, and the extravagance of 
Samson was a Nazarite, 
The Nazarites 
existed as a sect even down to the time of Jesus. At 
this later time they were noted for the austerity of 


Nothing of this is to be seen in the case of 
The only marks of his dedication are his 
unshorn locks. It does not demand of him even per- 
sonal purity. He is licentious and cruel. Murder 
Physical courage and a light 
heart are all he has to recommend him. The whim- 


| sical nature of Samson and of many of his adventures 


are unique in Hebrew history. Humor is not an ele- 
ment of the Semitic mind. Its nearest approach is 
the cruel taunt or the savage jest at the expense of 
some object of hate. The light humor of the western 
nations is beyond their ken. In the case of Samson 
we have the single exception among Bible characters, 
though even in his case there is usually a bitter and 
cruel substratum in the apparent lightness of his 
jesting. 

As to the extravagance of the tales, any of them 


| will serve for example: the rending asunder of the 


lion with bare hands; the slaughter of the thousand 
1 THE Story oF GeorGE Fox AND Somr EARLY FRIENDs. By | 


Philistines with the jaw bone of an ass; the carrying 
off of the gates of Gaza; the thousands slain in the 
This is a common characteristic 
of popular fables in the early life of a people. 








The close resemblance of the tale of Samson to 
certain well-known myths should not be ignored. 
The story of Hercules comes at once to mind, but the 
resemblance here is a superficial one. Much closer 
is the relation with the “ sun-myths ”’ or allegories so 
commonly found in folk-lore, in which the sun in his 
contests with cold and with darkness, is personified. 
Such interpretation of the Samson stories is suggested 
by his name, which means “sun-man.” His long, 
flowing locks, the source of his strength, may well 
have been connected with the sun’s rays; moreover, 
the name of his mistress, who accomplished his down- 
fall (Delilah), is closely connected with the Hebrew 
word for night The Samson stories have little eth- 
ical merit and are almost the only ones of their kind 
inthe Bidle. They “ bear the marks of popular origin 
and doubtless had been repeated by generations of 
Israelite story-tellers before they were first written 
down.” 

In the tales we are introduced to the tribe of Dan, 
one of the smallest and least important of the tribes. 
The next lesson will tell of the removal of a portion 
of the Danites to the far north. Doubtless, however, 
a part of the tribe had been left in the south, where it 
originally settled. This territory was northwest of 
Judah and west of Benjamin and Ephraim. It was 
thus in immediate contact with the land of the Philis- 
tines, who in these stories appear for the first time as 
enemies and oppressors of Israel. Only by this fact 
can we place the period attributed to Sansom. It 
must have been just preceding or just subsequent to 
the time of the Philistine conquest told of in I Samuel. 
It would not be profitable to go into any extended 
analysis of the tales. The chief incidents are as fol- 
lows : (1) His marriage with a Philistine woman. In 
the course of this account are told the killing of the 
lion, the riddle and its solution, his desertion of his 
wife and the consequent feud between him and the 
Philistines ; (2) Arising from this feud the burning of 
the grain fields of the Philistines and the subsequent 
slaughter of a thousand of their men ; (3) The carry- 
ing off of the gates of Gaza; (4) His intrigue with 
Delilah and the betrayal ; (5) His imprisonment, and 
his revenge in the overthrow of the temple. 
that even this last act is with a jest upon his lips. 
“Give me strength. that I may avenge myself 
for one of my two eyes.’’ In connection with the 
stories the usual formula in conclusion, ‘‘ He had 
judged Israel twenty years,” is manifestly incorrect 
and misleading. 
sight they give as to the national ideals. It will be 
seen that courage and lightness of heart are all that 
are required. Such a character could not be a popu- 
lar hero in any time when high ideals obtained. Com- 
pare him with Ulysses or with Siegfried, who hold 
somewhat similar places in the folk-lore of Greeks 
and Northmen, and he takes a distinctly lower place. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that the high eth- 
ical tone of the Bible is due, not to the popular mind 
of the Hebrews, but to those choice spirits who stood 
as their religious leaders. Doubtless the historian of 
Judges included the Samson stories in response to 
popular demand rather than because of any special 
fitness for the purpose he had in mind. 
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The tales have their value in the in- | 
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BAPTISM. 

TuoseE who have spiritual baptism,—immersion in, or 
even sprinkling with, the love of God, and his ap- 
proval,—can receive no spiritual benefit from the ap- 
| plication of water. And those who are dipped into 
water, or sprinkled with it, in the outward ceremony, 
are profited nothing unless they have received other- 
wise the baptism from God. John the Forerunner, 
who baptized with water, himself said on this subject, 
(John, iii., 27): “A man can receive nothing, except 
it have been given from heaven.” “Jesus himself 
baptized not,” is the Scripture account (John, iv., 2). 
Paul records that he baptized few, and was glad of it, 
and he adds (I. Corinthians, i., 17): ‘‘ For Christ sent 
me not to baptize but to preach the gospel.’”’ “In 
one Spirit,’ he declares (I. Corinthians, xii., 13), 
‘were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or 
Greeks, whether bond or free ; and were all made to 
drink of one Spirit.”’ a 





TREES are the most civil society. An old oak 
that has been growing where he stands since before 
the Reformation, taller than many spires, more stately 
than the greater part of mountains, and a living thing, 
liable to sickness and death, like you and me ; is not 
that in itself a speaking lesson in history? But acres 
on acres full of such patriarchs contiguously rooted, 
their green tops billowing in the wind, their stalwart 
younglings pushing up about their knees; a whole 
forest, healthy and beautiful, giving color to the light, 
giving perfume to the air; what is this but the most 
imposing piece in nature’s repertory ?—Robert Louts 
Stevenson, 

“BLESSED are those holy hours in which the soul 
retires from the world to be alone with God. God's 
voice, as Himself, is everywhere. Within and with- 
out, He speaks to our souls, if we would hear. Only 
the din of the world, or the tumult of our own hearts 
deafens our inward ear to it. Learn to commune with 
Him in stillness, and He whom thou hast sought in 
stillness will be with thee when thou goest abroad.”’ 

THE world is a looking-glass 

Wherein ourselves are shown, 

Kindness for kindness, cheer for cheer, 
Coldness for gloom, repulse for fear, 

To every soul its own, 

We cannot change the world a whit, 

Only ourselves which look at it.—Susan Coolidge. 

Hotp fast to your friends. It is one of the com- 
monest regrets in after life that early friendships were 
not kept up; change of residence, neglect of corres- 
pondence, or of holiday courtesies, some divergence 
of taste or outward condition,—for some such cause a 
true friendship is often suffered to languish and die 
out.—Munger. 





THE first time I read an excellent book, it is to 
me just as if I had gained a new friend; when I read 
over a book I have perused before, it resembles the 

| meeting with an old one.—Oliver Goldsmith. 
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[ Editorial Letter. ] 
Tue letter and editorial article which I sent from The 
Hague I have not yet seen in print (they may appear, 
probably, in the issue for this week), but I think the 


rather confident judgment which I expressed as to | 


the Conference outcome has been, and will be, well 
borne out. In the dispatches sent from The Hague 
to the Guardian, of Manchester (by W. T. Stead, 
editor of the English Rewview of Reviews, and well 
known in other ways), there was yesterday a sum- 
mary of the probable results of the Conference, and 
those on the affirmative side are summed up as follows : 
First, the Conference has taken up, revised, and enacted 
rules for applying the Geneva Convention to naval warfare. 
Secondly, the Conference has revised and approved unan- 
imously a code of rules for the conduct of war in relation to 
the operations of a land war, humanizing them in many re- 
spects and furnishing every belligerent with a complete code 
as to the treatment of non-combatants, prisoners of war, etc. 
Thirdly, the Conference has established a complete code 
of arbitration and provided machinery for the immediate con- 
stitution of arbitration tribunals and commissions of investi- 
gation whenever disputes arise between nations which they 
wish to settle amicably. The tribunal of arbitration will de- 
cide the dispute finally, both parties being pledged before- 
hand to accept the award, whatever it may be. The commis- 
sions ad’ enguete will merely investigate all the facts and make 
a report, which can be accepted or rejected at the option of 
the disputants. This recognizes the principle ‘‘Always inves- 
tigate before you fight."’ Further, the Conference binds the 


Powers to offer their good offices for mediation between 


Powers on the eve of war, and provides a special form of | 


mediation, with the double object, first, of obviating war, 
and secondly, after war has broken out, of facilitating inter- 
vention for bringing it to a close. 

Two negative results are also recited—one in 
reference to armaments, and one relating to new 
‘weapons of destruction.”” As to the latter, appar- 
ently the conclusion is really final that there shall be 
no important restriction placed upon the development 
of the most effectively destructive weapons. 
‘‘dum-dum”’ bullet, used by the. English troops in 
India against the tribesmen of the northern border 
lands, is not to be forbidden, though all the nations 
at the Conference united in condemning it, except— 
the exception seems notable, and I must explain it in 


a moment—the United States and England. One 


restriction, however, has been agreed on: for five 
years the throwing of explosives from balloons upon 
combatants forbidden unanimously. The two 
English-speaking nations, it is understood, voted 
against restriction of destructive weapons, upon the 
ground that the more destructive they were made the 
less likely nations would undertake war. 


is 


Perhaps 
this is a sound view, but the support of the ‘“ dum- 
dum ”’ bullet, (which, though not actually explosive, is 
practically so, the lead being flattened out in the flesh 


by harder material behind it, and causing a _ horrible 


> 
wound) by Americans and Englishmen, can only be 
excused—if excused at all—upon the theory just 
stated. 

The dispatches which have been generally printed 


| have referred to the Disarmament proposal as having 


| that particular. 


failed. But this, I think, from the advices now at 
hand, is not correct. There has been good work 
done, and a good result has been achieved, even in 
It appears most probable that the 
Conference will make a definite and positive declara- 
tion that the well-being of nations demands a reduc- 
tion of war burdens, and will express the hope that 
a future Conference may effectively deal with it. If 
so much as this is done, it will be a great triumph for 


Peace, for it will place on record the international 


| judgment that the burdens of Militarism are so great 


The | 


been cynically said so many times ; it is not buried at 





as to call for reduction. If not actually a step in the 
right direction it is a look that way, and to have this 
is very much, for the European looking had all been 
in the wrong direction for a long time. 

The “mediation” feature, which is part of the 
Arbitration plan, is the proposal of F. W. Holls, of 
New York, secretary of our American delegation. 
Its essential feature is that two nations in controversy, 
on coming to the heated stage of diplomacy, shall 
select ‘‘seconds’’—one nation each—to whom they 
may refer their interests. It is possible that this may 
add to Arbitration a further deterrent against war. 

I feel that it is entirely safe, now, to say that the 


Conference is truly a success. Nothing, I think,— 


| unless it should be a most untoward and unfortunate 
| outbreak of violence in some important quarter,— 


can arrest the conclusions which have practically 
been reached, and these, being such as are outlined 


| above, are all those of Peacefulness, as far as they go. 


Even Disarmament is not “ decently buried,” as has 


all, but carefully kept alive as a pending question, 


| and with the favorable declaration of the Conference. 


Altogether, The Hague Conference is an essential 
and important triumph 
against Pagan reaction. 


for Christian progress as 


H. M. J. 
Manchester, Eng., Seventh month 1. 

































































































































WHY SUMMON THE PEACEABLE? 

In the making of war there is a question that continu- 
ally presents itself: Why do those who incline to war, 
and who continually foment it, wish to draw peace- 
able people into their enterprises ?. Why, if they must 
make war, not be content to make it themselves ? 


Cowper said, a century ago, that “ war's a game | 


which were their subjects wise, kings would not play 
at,’’ perceiving that while some persons fomented the 
quarrel, they then drew others in to help maintain it. 


This is still true. The war people are not content to 


embroil themselves ; their uniform plan is to embroil 


their country. The “game of war” which kings 


played so long must be played also by military classes, 


by adventurous and reckless statesmen, by persons | 


who happen to be in power. 
demand that others shall join them in doing it. 


tem of compulsion in the Old World, from which 
peaceable Christians like the Doukhobors are es- 
caping. Under such a system men are forced to leave 
their productive associations, their homes, and their 
families, to perform military service. Most of them 
not only do not desire to go, but go with reluctance, 


power to compel every one else to do the same. 
There is another notable feature of the case. It is 
that the war-makers demand, besides all else conceded 
them, that they shall be paid while they are seeking 
military ‘ glory,” 
made out of the general purse. 
to bear their own expenses, though it be their own 
enterprise. The cost of their wars, usually very great, 
and sometimes crushing, they require to be saddled 
upon the country, on aggressive and peaceable alike. 
This seems a demand almost as bad, and quite as un- 
reasonable, as the other. 


ing, for their own pleasure, for vent to their feelings, 


tempt for another, for fame, for glory, for prominence 
that will make them governors or congressmen, why 
should they expect that the expense of this should be 
borne by those who have no such desire at all,—who 
think, on the contrary, that Christian persuasives are 
better than slaughter with cannon and sword, that all 
men and woinen, the world over, are children of a 
common Father, and that the justice we claim for our- 
selves is due as well to others? 

These questions seem pertinent, and while we have 
not much hope that war advocates will be willing to 


flock by themselves, fight their own battles, and pay | 


the expense from their own pockets, certainly they 


In each case the anxiety | 
to fight which they profess is uniformly followed by the | 
Their | 


disposition in this respect has led, indeed, to the sys- | of William Corse, in her goth year ; 
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They are not willing | 


If some wish to go shoot- | 


. . s | were bidding him be brave. 
for expression of their hatred of one nation or con- | ee 
persevere. 


ought to do so. They would improve by that much 


their present indefensible course. 


BIRTHS. 


FETTER.—At San Francisco, California, Fifth month 
1899, to Frank A. and Martha W. Fetter, a son, who is 
named Frank Whitson Fetter. 


22 


am, 


MARRIAGES. 
WOLFE—WEBSTER.—At Norristown, Sixth month 30, 
1899, under the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pa., S. 
Carbon Wolfe, of Williamsport, Pa., son of David G. and 
Mary A. Wolfe, of Norristown, and Eliza J., daughter of 
Elizabeth J. and the late William Webster, of Norristown, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BACON.—On Second-day, Seventh month 3, 1899, at 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J., Sarah W. Bacon, in her 74th year ; 
a first cousin of the late Joseph and Mary Bacon ; a member 
of the other body of Friends. 

CORSE.—Seventh month 7, 1899, at her late residence, 
Furley Hall, Baltimore, Md., Deborah Sinclair Corse, widow 
i a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

FISHER.—In Upper Uwchlan, Chester cc Pax; 
Seventh month 8, 1899, Minerva Taylor, wife of Vernon E. 
Fisher. She was the daughter of Jesse and the late Anna 
Taylor, of West Goshen, and was in her 37th year; a mem- 
ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—At the residence of her brother, 


county, 


| Thomas Hollingsworth, Little Falls, Maryland, Sixth month 
yet the war-makers are insistent that they shall ; they 


claim not merely their own liberty to fight, but the | Jesse T. Jarrett, formerly of Bucks county, in his 8 


30, 1899, Sarah Hollingsworth, in her 60th year. 
JARRETT.—In Des Moines, la., Fifth month 26, 1899, 
82d year. 
LIPPINCOTT.—Seventh month 2, 1899, Rebecca H. 
Lippincott, aged 68 years. Funeral from Woodstown, N. J., 
meeting-house. 
SLACK.—In Newtown township, Bucks county, Pa., Sixth 


| month 26, 1899, after a protracted illness, Joseph Slack, in 
and that this payment shall be | 


his 63d year, 


THE DOUKHOBOR FUND. 


THE sum of $50 has been received from Anna T. Jeanes to 
add to the fund in aid of the Doukhobors. 


Says Emerson, ‘‘A purpose is a companion.”’ 
And the companion is good if the purpose is good. 
It pushes a man right along as if it had strong hands. 
It nerves his heart as if it had an actual voice and 
It encourages him to 
It assists him to climb. There is strength 
in it and inspiration in it and glorious help in it. A 
man without a purpose is a lonely man, a shiftless 
man, a useless man. It takes purpose successfully 
to carry us through the ever-varying experiences of 
life; and without purpose no man shall ever find 
heaven.— Zhe Evangel. 

><¢ 

THE true moment at which to call upon one’s self 
to take any new step in virtue is at the fainting-point, 
when it would seem so easy to drop all and give all 
up; when, if you do not, you make of yourself a 
power.—/. /. W. Ware. 

s€ 

“It has certainly been a great war when there 

are enough heroes for the politics of the country.”’ 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
V.—THE ‘* WHITE SLAVE’’ CONGRESS. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

A MEETING of men and women from most of the 
countries of Europe, and from the United States, has 
been held in London, this week, under the designa- 
tion above. It referred to the traffic which, compe- 
tent authorities declare, is extensively carried on 
between all the European countries, in young women, 
who are enticed, induced, or in some cases practically 
kidnapped, and are taken to the cities for purposes of 
evil. 

The very suggestion of this is shocking, but such, 
I have just said, is declared to be the case. The 
National Vigilance Association, a society formed here 
in London (there are hundreds of voluntary associa- 
tions, for every sort of charitable and public object), 
has had the subject under consideration, and it was 
finally decided to call an International Congress, or 
Conference, to see what might be done to check or 
stop the “traffic,” by a common agreement among 
the nations as to the laws, the penalties, the places 
and manner of trial, etc. W.A. Coote, the Secretary 


of the Association, made some time ago a tour over | 


Europe to awaken interest in the matter and secure 
the attendance of delegates. 

The Congress met at 10, on the 21st. (There had 
been a Reception to the foreign delegates, by the 
English, the previous evening, at the rooms of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, and some of the 
delegates, on the morning and afternoon of the 2oth, 
had been taken to visit hospitals, etc.) 
meeting was the large drawing-room of the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, on Victoria street, near West- 
minster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. 


sons could be comfortably seated, and about that 
many—lI should guess—were usually present. 
sessions, at 10 and 1.30, were held on the 21st, 22d, 


and 23d, and the Congress finally adjourned about 5 | 


on the last-named day. There were six American 
delegates present, Henry Chase, of Boston, secretary 


and executive officer of the “Watch and Ward So- | ~ : 
| German Emperor; M. Berenger, a member of the 


ciety’ of that city; Professor William I. Hull and 


Hannah Clothier Hull, of Swarthmore ; Mary Travilla | 
and Sarah R. Paiste, of West Chester, Pa.; and myself. | 


- - - - oe r r > ra s rere , 
All of us, except Mr. Chase, came with credentials, | Many of the delegates were women, and represented 


signed by our late dear friend, Aaron M. Powell, as 
President of the American Purity Alliance, and as 
you will readily presume, it was through his interest 
in such work (upon the invitation of the National 
Vigilance Association) that we five delegates were 


present at the Congress; we felt, indeed, that we | 
were in no small measure representing him personally, | 
| sented abounded in facts ; most of them were by per- 
_sons having exact knowleege of their subject. 
| conclusions were to form an international organization, 


and endeavoring—very imperfectly—to do what he 
would like to have done. 

The American delegates, however, did not take a 
prominent part. 
was European chiefly, and the disease to be dealt 
with, like that of Militarism, one which has its seat 
and centre on the Continent. 
in turn, and the United States came on the 22d, early 
in the afternoon. 
paper (the limit was fifteen minutes), giving practical 








This | 


was of very suitable size ; probably two hundred per- | 


Two | 


| young women. 
| Congress were Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 


It was felt that the business in hand | é 
| agreement, and a uniform system of law and legal 
| penalties referring to those who carry on the ‘“‘ White 
The nations were heard | Slave” : 
_ English, but many of the delegates, especially those 


Mr. Chase read an excellent, short | 
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details of experience in Boston (not especially as to 
actual ‘traffic’? in young women, for there is not 
very much of this, probably, in the United States, 
excepting at New York and San Francisco); and I 
spoke a few minutes, referring to the general condi- 
tion and attitude of our country on the Social Evil, 
and closing with a reference to the loss sustained by 
the work which the Congress represented in the death 
of Aaron M. Powell. He was known to many pres- 
ent, and quite a number spoke to me, and to our 
other delegates, of him, in terms of high appreciation. 


Following my little address, Dr. Wm. I. Hull, of 
Swarthmore College, read to the Congress the Greet- 
ing which A. M. P. had prepared, before he came 
over to Philadelphia, on the 13th of last month, and 
which he had entrusted to Dr. H. and wife for pre- 
sentation. This was all of the American hearing at 
that time ; on Sixth-day afternoon, at the close, Dr. 
Hull spoke briefly and fittingly, in terms of congratu- 
lation and hope for the work of the Congress. 


The proceedings on each of the three mornings 
were begun inthe English manner by several dis- 
tinguished persons. At the opening session, 21st, 
the Duke of Westminster was in the chair, and spoke. 
Following him the Bishop of London (Dr. Mandell 
Creighton), and H. W. Webb-Peploe, a prominent 
clergyman (a “ prebendary’’) of the Established 
Church. At the opening on the 22d, the speakers 
were (Roman Catholic) Cardinal Vaughan, the Count- 


| ess of Aberdeen, H. J. Wilson. M. P., (of Sheffield, an 


The place of | earnest and practical friend of good works ; he was 


very kind to members of our party), and Canon Scott 
Holland. On the 23d, the Earl of Aberdeen pre- 
sided, and the other speakers were Lady Battersea, 
Dr. Adler, the chief Jewish rabbi of London, and 
Lord Kinnaird. All these spoke with force, and in- 
terestingly ; it was, of course, a pleasure to hear and 
see them. Among the Continental delegates were 
several of considerable distinction, including a young 
Russian, Prince Serge Volkonsky, who told me he 
had attended courses of lectures at Cornell Uni- 
versity; Count von Bernstoff, chamberlain to the 


French Senate ; Pastor Olbers, chaplain to the king of 
Sweden ; Count von Moltke, of Denmark, and others. 


serious and valuable organized effort in behalf of 
The countries represented in the 


Germany, Holland, Norway, Russia, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Great Britain, and the United States. 


The proceedings of the Congress were interesting, 
and I think they will be of service. The papers pre- 


The 


through which to endeavor to secure an international 


traffic. The proceedings were generally in 


from France and Switzerland, including Senator Ber- 
enger, spoke and read only in French, and their re- 
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marks were usually interpreted for the benefit of those 
who did not understand that language. Among the 
English speakers whom I have not named were Percy 
W. Bunting, chairman of the council of the National 
Protective Association, a barrister, and editor of the 
Contemporary Review; Mrs. Sheldon Amos, the widow 
of a distinguished London professor, and authority on 
social subjects; Mrs. Henry Fawcett, who read a 
most interesting paper; Prof. James Stuart (formerly | 
of Cambridge University), now M.P. for the Shore- | 
ditch division of London; Samuel Smith, M.P.; and 
others. Prof. Stuart isa most earnest and energetic 
man, and one of the strong advocates of all those 
movements of progress which readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER sympathize with; Mr. Smith, in his brief ad- 
dress (at the close of luncheon on the 22d), repre- 
sented on many points—pure literature, the abolition 
of indecency in posters, etc., and modesty in women’s 
dress—the very ideas of Friends. 





I must mention that a subject which would not 
stay out of sight was that of the “ State regulation ’’ 
of evil houses. 
opposed to this system. 
the Continent of Europe. 
“against the law,” there. 


Prostitution is not | 


doubt, to that end. 
hideous ; that it should exist at all only testifies to 


the hold which social vice has upon a community, 
and to the sad need which exists of elevating the | 


moral tone. In Switzerland especially the issue has 
been made most sharply, and the opponents of the 
existing ‘‘ regulation’’ are too earnest in the cause 
to allow any discussion of the subject without 
declaring their principles. But in this Congress, 
called to consider a particular proposition—the check- 
ing of the ‘“traffic’—the presentation of argument 
or appeal concerning the regulation system was really 
not ‘‘in order,” and no allusion to the subject was 
made in the declarations which were adopted. 


Many delegates were most earnestly | 
But itis the general rule on | 


It is recognized and | 
“regulated.” England abolished this system of regu- | 
lation in 1886, after having it in operation several | 
years, and it is not likely that it can ever again be | 
established there, though efforts will be made, no | 
Such a system is, of course, | 





The foreign delegates were entertained at luncheon, 


each day of the Congress, very handsomely, in the | from the mass of men in their persistent habit of liv- 


| ing very close to God; so close that he is able to 
There was time, in | 


each case, for some brief speeches before leaving the | 


large dining-room of the hotel, sitting down at 12, 
and rising just before 1 o’clock. 


room. They were also invited to receptions on the 
evenings of the 22d and 23d (the one on the 2oth is 
mentioned in the early part of the letter), the former 
invitation being by the Duke and Duchess of West- 
minster, from 10 to 12 p. m, at the great city home 
which they have, Grosvenor House, esteemed one of 
the handsomest residencesin London. The kindness 
of this invitation was increased by the fact that the 
greater part of the guests were the personal and social 
friends of the hosts, and that the “ foreign delegates ”’ 
were ‘simply added to the list, so that they had the 
opportunity of seeing a great society “‘function,’’ and 
many of the most distinguished society people. 





Mr. White, the United States Secretary of Legation 
at London, was very kind and attentive to our | 





American party, and helped materially to their enjoy- 
ment of the occasion.) The reception on the evening 
of the 23d was at the residence of Mr. Bunting, 
(named above), on Euston Square, and was a very 
pleasant occasion. 

I think I have given the substance of the Con- 
gress, but my account is necessarily brief and imper- 
fect. Itis to be hoped that good will come of it. 

London, Sixth month 24. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

ON SEEING A TURNER LANDSCAPE. 
WE live in a world of inexhaustible beauty. It is 
God’s own world, and everywhere the Divine Omni- 
presence is manifesting itself in an infinite variety of 
beautiful forms. We are created with eyes to see and 
capacity to enjoy the beauties of this world, and yet, 
like Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, we are all too prone to 
go through life with eyes closed and feelings un- 


| touched by the marvels of nature. 


‘¢ He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell ; 
They were his dwellings night and day,— 
But Nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 
In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him as before ; 
A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.”’ 


God does not want his children to miss the bles- 
sings of his love. He works in many ways to open 


| the blind eyes, and to rouse the human soul toa con- 


sciousness of its rightful inheritance. He sends his 


| messengers unto every age, bidding them draw aside 


a little further the veil which hitherto has concealed 


| from view the deep and hidden mysteries of creation ; 


bidding them call all men to look and see what new 


| beauties God has deigned to reveal to his people. 


Who are these heavenly messengers chosen by 
God for such exalted service ? 
They are the men and women whom we all know, 


| —those immortal names which were not born to die 
| —those great personalities which appear every now 


and then upon the stage of this life, and who differ 


make himself known to them, and to impress their 
souls and minds with the truths which he yearns to 


| cast abroad among his children. 


From very ancient times, even down to our own 
age, these messengers have come to teach us through 
literature, through art and music about the unity of 
Nature,—that it is all the work of one beneficent hand, 
and that all the varieties of creation are but parts of 
one great whole, whose author and maker is Jehovah, 
God. The messages of Truth may be given to us 
over and over again, but-unless we realize them and 
make them our own, we can never attain to that sym- 
pathy with all created things which is able to lift us 
above that dead and monotonous level where Peter 
Bell, and all such as he, grovel hopelessly. 

We have no excuses for living without apprecia- 
tion and sympathy with Nature, for not only has God 
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spread out before our eyes the riches of land and sea, 
and the glory of his heavens, but he has also en- 
dowed poets and artists with deep insight and given 
them the power to interpret nature in words that 
breathe and in pictures that speak eloquently, 

Long centuries ago—five or six hundred years, 
perhaps, before the beginning of our era,—there lived 
in the distant land of Judah a Hebrew poet whose 
soul was so intent upon the message he had to pro- 
claim, that he quite forgot to hand down his name to 
posterity along with the poems which he wrote ; 
God's truth was the only thing which he thought it 
worth his while to perpetuate. We will name him 
Mother Nature’s own poet, for she was to him a liv- 
ing, benignant presence, and spoke to him memorable 
things ; he felt all creation pulsating with life. 





‘* And the hills are girded with joy, 
The pastures are clothed with flocks ; 
The valleys also are covered over with corn ; 
They shout for joy, they also sing.”’ 
Again, where he tells of the escape of Israel from 
Egypt, he describes all Nature as sympathizing with 
the great deliverance : 
‘ The sea saw it and fled ; 
Jordan was driven back. 
rhe mountains skipped like rams, 
The little hills like young sheep. 
What aileth thee, O thou sea, that thou fleest ? 
Thou Jordan, that thou turnest back ? 
Ye mountains, that ye skip like rams ; 
Ye little hills, like young sheep ? 
Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, 
At the presence of the God of Jacob ; 
Which turned the rock into a pool of water, 
The flint into a fountain of waters.’’ 

Passing down the years even to our own century 
we meet with another inspired messenger of God, who 
used ofher means to attract men’s thoughts to the 
beauties and wonders of Nature. 

When the privilege comes into our lives of look- 
ing upon a painting by Turner, then must we feel like 
giving thanks to Him who sent into the world such 
an interpreter of Nature as this; and we must feel an 
impulse quickening within us, which bids us go and 
commune with Nature ourselves, more humbly and 
more reverently, that she may show to us also some 
of her hidden treasures, and bestow upon us a por- 
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| found us nearly in mid-ocean. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER FROM DR. JAMES TYSON. 

Wirk a motion almost unappreciable, amid the cheer- 
ing of the crowd on the wharf and the waving of 
handkerchiefs from ship and shore, the great Ham- 
burg-American steamer dropped away from her 
moorings. The scene was gay and animated, though 
tempered with sadness, for on many faces was evident 
the effort to repress tears which would well up through 
smiles. In a couple of hours more the broad ocean 
surrounded us with the loneliness which is always felt 
at sea, even in the presence of so large a company as 
that which made up the list of the Augusta Victoria, 
many of whom were destined for the North Cape of 
Norway as well as for other ports of Europe. 

With fair weather and a staunch ship the ills of 
the sea were not serious, and the first-day of the week 
The day did not differ 
from others except that in the evening religious ser- 


| vices of an informal and interesting kind were con- 


ducted by our fellow passenger, John Wanamaker, 
whose large experience in affairs and among all 


| classes enabled him to draw upon resources, adapted 


to the occasion and the varied company assembled. 


Fifth-day night, little more than a week after 
leaving New York, found us at Cherbourg, where 


| many landed and traveled by special train to Paris. 
| Only the last three or four hours of the ride were by 


daylight, so that it was only then that opportunity 
was presented for noting some of the characteristic 
scenery of Normandy. But evenin our rapid transit 


| on the fresh June morning, the varied shades of green 


tion of her kindly spirit,—that spirit which seems to | 


be breathing gently through the soft misty atmos- 
phere of the Turner landscape, and expressing its 
blessings of verdure and shade through the dainty, 
graceful foliage,—that spirit whose smiles we see re- 
flected upon the placid sheet of water, blue as the 
skies above it, and which calls to us from the reced- 


ing, never-ending space in the background,—God is | 


here, God is everywhere, God is all ! 
BE. W. C. 
Don't look for the flaws as you go through life— 
And even when you find them 
It is wise and kind to be somewhat blind 
And look for virtue behind them. 
For the cloudiest night has a hint of light 
Somewhere in its shadows hiding. —E. W. Wilcox. 
THE income of the principal charitable institutions having 
their headquarters in London amounts to over £7,000,000 per 
annum. 





and brown on the hills and valleys, the picturesque 
houses and walled gardens, were a refreshing picture 
which it will always be pleasant to recall. More 
than once was the beautiful ‘“‘ Angelus”’ of Millet 
called to memory by a man and woman. working in a 
field, and it was plain whence came the suggestions to 
the artist. Here, as often elsewhere, came the wish 
that we could stop and live amid these scenes long 
enough to become thoroughly familiar with the 
country and its people. 

We were not strangers in Paris, and therefore did 
not attempt the many things incident to a first visit. 
Observations in the street may be said to have been 
among our most interesting occupations. Objects of 
these were the extraordinary differences in Physiog- 
nomy and custom which characterize the residents of 
Paris. There were faces of every variety of expres- 
sion, though a brutal face was rarely met. The stat- 
ure of the men seemed below the American average, 
while the well-developed muscular type with the 
manly and often handsome bearing characteristic of 
Englishmen and Americans was also less frequent. 
The dress of the men is varied, the very long frock 
coat being often found, though less common than the 
short sack, and the cut-away somewhat suggestive of 
the coat formerly worn by Friends. The hats are 
even more varied and often fantastic in their shapes, 
including straw hats, uncouth caps, and silk hats of 
every variety, and even the very ungainly stove-pipe 
with flat brim such as is often seen in the pictures of 
the revered Abraham Lincoln. Indeed, I should not 








say that the dress of Parisian men as met on the 
streets sustains the reputation for elegance and good 
taste usually associated with the French people. The 
women uphold the national reputation better, all 
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GENCE 


| totally without beauty, mounted on a base made of 


| three tiers of heads, the foundation layer being naked 


except the hardest working classes exhibiting the | 
neatness and gracefulness we have learned to expect | 


in the dress of French women. 


The out-door holiday life of the French people | 


always impresses the stranger, and at no time more than 
ofa Sabbath afternoon, when the great drive and prome- 


nade of the Champs Elysées is crowded with vehicles | 


and pedestrians so that it is dangerous for the latter 
to cross the street. This crowded condition is the 


more marked as the gendarme, or French policeman, | 
does not seem to be nearly as supreme in his authority | 


to stop vehicles that pedestrians may pass as does the 
London, New York, or Philadelphia policeman. 
more satisfactory feature of the French street at once 


noted by the stranger here is the constancy and dis- | 


tinctness with which the streets are marked at the 
corners in large white letters on blue enamelled signs. 
This is quite general in Europe and in all my experi- 


respect as Philadelphia. The feeble efforts recently 


made at home in this direction show the quality of 


work by the fact that the white letters are already | again have low walls surmounted with open railings 
| through which one can see the beautiful interior dense 
| with trees, shrubbery, and flowers. 


‘aris, Sixth month 26, 1899. 


beginning to fall off, while the names appear to be 
altogether absent just where one most needs to find 
them. 


The Salon, now open, naturally attracts the atten- | 


tion of every visitor. It is commonly known that 


the annual exhibition thus named includes two socie- the world, ‘‘a characteristic of great men is that they have 


| time. 


ties of artists—the Sociéte des Artistes Francais, and 
the Sociéte Nationale des Beaux-Arts. The two 
societies have their exhibits apart but under the same 
roof in the Palais des Machines. In the Champs de 
Mars, too, where this building stands, the great exhi- 
bition of next year is to be held, and the place is now 
a scene of great activity. An immense number of 
large iron buildings is being rapidly erected, and the 
exhibition will practically occupy the ground from 


A 


| miles in length. 


| fountains and 
many palatial residences surrounded by extensive 





| fret and fidget. 


| comfortable. 


skulls, the upper and second row of heads exhibiting 


| the most agonized expression the artist could create. 


It is far from being an object of beauty, and perhaps 
not even a work of art, but nothing could more 


| vividly portray the horrors of militarism. 


That Paris is a beautiful city goes without saying. 
Yet perhaps there is no city in the world in which 
there is greater uniformity of architecture, except old 
Philadelphia, with its uniform red brick houses in rows 
In Paris, miles of buildings of like 
architectural effect are seen, but they are white build- 
ings of massive construction with large doors and 
windows and many stores, so that the effect is corre- 
spondingly fine. Then the city is clean in the highest 
degree, the avenues and boulevards are lined with 
rows of shade trees, mostly horse chestnuts, and 
there are many parks and gardens, provided with 


otherwise adorned. There are also 


| grounds, and often through an open gate can be seen 


ence I know no city so poorly provided in this | a handsome and extensive garden, the existence of 


which would not be otherwise expected, so common 


| is it to surround them with high walls, though others 


ct. 


‘So far as I have encountered them,’’ said a citizen of 
They are notin ahurry. They don’t act as if every 
minute you stayed was valuable time lost to them ; they don't 
What time they do devote to you appears to 
be time that they can spare, and take things easy in, and be 
The work seems to be incidental and it seems 


| as though they could turn to it when the time came and get 


the old Palais de l|’Industree on the north side of the | 


Seine across to Champs de Mars on the south side. 
Doubtless an effort will be made to make this World’s 
Fair surpass all previous ones, but it is evident to any 


one who knows the ground and who had the privilege | 2. 
| May.—Christian Instructor. 


of seeing the Columbian Exhibition at Chicago in 
1893, that the natural advantages far exceeded those 
at Paris. The possibilities there offered by the prox- 


imity of L Michi¢g , there | 
y Lake lichigan can probably be nowhere | sheet of plate glass coated with glycerine. 


equalled. 


through it with ease ; and they always seem, besides, to have 
strength in reserve. It is certainly a characteristic of the 
great man that he has time.’’— New York Sun. 


WHEN we come to count over the qualities that endear 
our friends to us, we naturally think of the bright and cheerful 
talker who has been foremost in giving us enjoyment. The 
sunshiny men or women, boys or girls, who bring bright 


| words, who can talk on all sorts of subjects without seeming 


To return to the Salon for a minute,—the present | 


exhibition is regarded as inferior, partly because, it is 


said, the best works of art are being held back for | 
Many fine works in sculpture | 
and painting are present, however, and the exhibit is | 


exhibition next year. 


well worth a couple of days’ study. Descriptions of 


such work are only interesting to the reader when | 


written by a master, I will therefore not attempt any, 
but I cannot refrain from alluding to a statue entitled 
‘“‘Militarism.” Itis an armored and helmetted figure 
more than life-size, bounded by sharp lines and 
angles as armored figures must be, and therefore 





hopelessly bewildered, because the subject on hand is nota 
local one, will be always as welcome in society as flowers in 


A GERMAN savant has constructed a bacillus-proof house. 
The supply of air is first forced through a pipe, it is then 
filtered through cotton wool, and, lastly, is driven against a 
This is supposed 
to catch all the bacteria which have not been seized by the 
cotton wool. It is built entirely of glass, that the heat of the 
sun may kill any stray microbes that have entered by chance. 


A LARGE folio Book of Common Prayer, of 1652, which 
belonged to Bishop Creighton, who was Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, England, in 1670, has been returned to its old home 
in the palace at Wells, and added to the many historic treas- 
ures of the library. It is an excellent specimen of the binder’s 
art, having been bound by S. Mearns, the binder to Charles II. 


‘*LIGHT wall paper saves gas bills. According to statistics 
in a scientific journal the different values of fabrics and finishes 
in the way of light needs are in the following proportions : 
Black cloth, 100 candle power ; dark brown paper, 87; blue 
paper, 72; clean yellow paint, 60; dirty wood, 80; clean 
wood, 60 ; cartridge paper, 20; whitewash, 15. "’ 





MILLVILLE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met Fifth 
month 14. The opening exercise was the reading of the first 
chapter of Titus, by the president. This was followed by 
roll-call and responses, and the report of the Secretary, Mary 
R. Eck. The literary program consisted of a recitation by 
Nellie John and a selection by George Sands, ‘‘ Love Much ;"’ 
Rachel S. Eves read ‘‘ The Doukhobors as Christians’’; W. 
W. Eves, ‘‘ The Example,’’ by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond ; 
Ida E. Eves read an essay on ‘‘ Middle Age.’’ Current Events 
and discussion by the members concluded the exercises. 

The next meeting was held at the meeting-house at Mill- 
ville, Sixth month 11. A period of silence preceded the 
reading of the sixteenth chapter of Luke, by the President, 
Henry W. Eves. Arminta Kitchen served as Secretary in 
the absence of Mary R. Eck. Ellen Russell read from the 
‘‘Life and Letters of James and Lucretia Mott;’’ ‘‘ The 
Garden,’’ a poem, was read by Jesse John; Margaret Eves 
read a carefully prepared essay on ‘‘ Forms and Ceremonies,’’ 
followed by reading ‘‘Tale-bearing and Detraction,’’ by 
Charles Eves, and ‘‘ The Power of Redemptive Love,’’ by 
Francis M. Eves. The question, ‘‘ What relation has the 
home to the church?’’ was discussed by members of the 
Association. 

The members expect to continue the Association through- 
out the summer, and hope to maintain the interest in that and 
the other religious meetings. F. M. E. 


WRIGHTSTOWN, N. J.—The Philanthropic Committee of 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting held a very interesting and 
instructive meeting at Upper Springfield Meeting-house, near 
Wrightstown, N. J., Sixth month (8. 

Chis meeting-house is one of the oldest in our quarter ; a 
portion of it was built in 1 the other part has no date 
affixed. Both ends were opened (which is very unusual at 
this place) to accommodate the people. 

Lukens Webster and wife, of Philadelphia, were present, 
and he gave us one of his interesting and stirring addresses 
on his usual topic, Temperance. 

The teacher of the public school nearby and her pupils 
were also present, about 25 in number; they gave us some 
good selections, both individual and class exercises, which 
added much to the interest of the meeting. This teacher is 


"on 


4 


from Philadelphia ; she was dismissed from her situation there | 


by the school-board for endeavoring to introduce temperance 
in the public schools of that city. 

Some of the children of the First-day school had some 
good selections. A First-day school is held here every First- 
day in the year, and is kept up by one or two ardent and 
earnest workers. 

One speaker said we must educate, and must agitate the 
subject of temperance and keep it before the people. We 


are looking and hoping for the coming generation to be better | 


than the present, and to this end we must educate the people, 
showing them that total abstinence is the only safe ground to 
stand upon. 

Representatives were present from Trenton, Mansfield, 
Old and Upper Springfield meetings. Persons were present 
from Juliustown, Pemberton, and Wrightstown, as were the 
farmers from nearby, who seemed anxious that a similar meet- 
ing be held at the same place one year hence. 

F. S. ZELLEy, Clerk. 


HORSHAM, Pa.—At the last meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association Anna D. Hallowell opened the exercises by read- 
ing the twenty-fifth chapter of Exodus, after which two reci- 
tations were given, one by Emma Comly, ‘‘ The Starless 
Crown,’’ the other by Jervis Smith, ‘‘ In His Service.”’ 

Isaac H. Hillborn then gave us his interesting talk on the 
Tabernacle ; he exhibited a representation of this ancient 
Jewish temple which, he told us, he had made as carefully as 


he could by following the description given in the book of | 


Exodus. He began by telling how the Children of Israel 


became slaves by selling themselves and all they had for food | 


during the famine, which Joseph had foretold after he was sold 
into Egypt. He then told the story of Moses. 
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by Alice May Brown. 


When the ' 


Ten Commandments were given to Moses and the question 
| arose among the people, ‘‘ Where are they to be kept?’’ the 

priests asked every one who had a willing heart to contribute 
| something towards building the Ark of the Covenant and the 
| Tabernacle in which to keep it. This, when made, was the 
| first church built for worshipping, in congregational form, the 
| one true and living God. The incense which was burned in 

the holy of holies, a division of the Tabernacle, was a sym- 
| bol of the prayers of the righteous which will fill the whole 
| house and make sacred the atmosphere. Every part of the 
Tabernacle was made of the purest and best materials, and 
no one was allowed to go into the church and perform devo- 
tions unless he was pure and clean. 

The Ark, after it was captured by the Philistines, was 
never placed in the Tabernacle, because the Jews felt that it 
had been contaminated. Just one thousand years later Solo- 
mon built his temple; and after its destruction two others 
were built on the same place, showing that the church of the 
living God is built upon the eternal rocks of Christ, the reve- 
lation of the Father made to his children. 

Several sentiments were given, and the meeting then ad- 
journed, all feeling very grateful to our friend Isaac H. Hill- 
born for giving us such a beautiful and instructive lesson. 

ANNA T. JARRETT, Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
| Sixth month 25, at Maple Grove. In the absence of the ap- 
pointed chairman, Emma Brown, William Moore was chosen 
to act for the day. After routine business was transacted 
Michael Moore read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Fallacy of 
Resisting Evil.’’ We should not strive to overcome evil by 
opposing it, thereby making it more prominent, but by en- 
| couraging the good. The farmer does not attend to his corn 
by simply pulling out the weeds, but he carefully hoes the 
soil up around each stalk, thereby making it thrive. Friction 
overcomes momentum. The thoughts presented were worthy 
of much consideration. After some discussion the meeting 





| adjourned to meet at Maple Grove, Seventh month 23. 


WILLIAM C, Moore, Cor. Sec. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—Friends’ Association met at the Seaman 
Homestead, on Sixth month 2, at the appointed time. The 


| meeting was called to order by the chairman, Elizabeth K. 


Seaman. A paper entitled ‘‘The Debasing Influence of 
War,'’ was prepared and read by Baldwin F. Brown, and the 
Life of Samuel M. Janney was read from the INTELLIGENCER, 
Sentiments were given by nearly all 
those present. The terms of the present officers having ex- 
pired with this meeting, the following officers were appointed 


| for the next three months: President, Baldwin F. Brown: 


Secretary, Blanche E. Brown; Treasurer, Olive A. Barton. 
Alice May Brown was appointed to have a paper for the 
next meeting, and Edmund Cocks to read the Life of Samuel 
M. Janney. After a short silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the home of Theodore Ketcham in four weeks. 
EDMUND Cocks, Secretary. 


AN eminent physician says that no person should be per- 
mitted to drink tea or coffee until he or she has attained the 
age of eighteen years. In the young these beverages unduly 


| excite the nervous system and have an injurious effect upon 


the digestive organs. 


QUEEN VICTORIA has overcome her dislike to the electric 
| light, which is now in use in all her palaces. The Albert 
| Memorial Chapel at Windsor Castle (where the Dukes of 

Albany and Clarence are buried) is now being lighted by 
| electricity, which will shortly be extended to St. George’s 
Chapel. 
A CORRESPONDENT at The Hague write that in the whole 
arbitration matter the United States has scored a signal suc- 
| cess, most of the ideas of the American delegates having 
| been. adopted. Their representations in Berlin secured Ger- 
many’s assent. 


Lonpon, Ontario, has been placed under martial law, the 
mayor reading the riot act, and soldiers being put on guard 
everywhere. The trouble arose over the street car strike, 
which was declared May 22. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—The list of instructors 
and matrons for next year at this school will be precisely the 
same as last year. Arthur H. Tomlinson, Principal, geome- 
try; Hanna F. Mitchell, Vice-Principal, Reading and Gram- 
mar; Alice W. Jackson, English and Latin; Samuel C. 
Palmer, Athletic Director, Greek and Latin: Edward M. 
Noble, Arithmetic and Geography; Eleanor M. Hartman, 
French, German, and Piano; Mary L. Haines, Drawing and 
Painting ; George Satterthwaite, Arithmetic and Spelling ; 
Amy A. Way, Primary ; Mary P. Green, Kindergarten :—all 
Friends but two. 


MILLVILLE, PA.—The Friends’ School at Millville, Pa., 
closed a successful year’s work on Sixth month 16, 1899. 
The large school-room was filled with bright, expectant chil- 
dren and their parents and friends. 

The exercises included addresses, essays, and recitations 
creditable to both teachers and pupils. In the evening the 
two graduates, Cora E. Wright and Amelia B. Heacock, 
delivered their essays, subjects ‘‘ Doing Worthily,’’ and ‘‘ Out 
of the Darkness into the Light.’" Sarah T. Eves, a member 
of the school committee, addressed the students, and Emma 
H. Eves presented the diplomas with appropriate remarks. 
A brief address by the Principal, Henry W. Eves, concluded 
the exercises. 


Literature. 


THE robustious muse of authors like Kipling is not the only 
kind the world wants to hear ; poetry of the delicate, medita- 
tive order will always be secure ofits admirers. It is perhaps 
to our women poets that we must look just now for the most 
frequent utterance of the tender and reflective vein. Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Alice Brown, Lizette Woodworth Reese, 
Florence Earle Coates, these and other poetesses are to-day 
handing on our finest traditions in verse. Totheir ranks now 
comes a new sister in the person of Alice Archer Sewall, with 
her volume of beautiful lyrics, ‘‘ An Ode to Girlhood and 
Other Poems.”’ 

The title poem isa piece to be read by pensive maidens on 
a summer afternoon in some old garden ; and they will find 
its lines no less fragrant than the roses and lilies about them, 
its music no less sweet than that of the birds flitting among 
the tall hollyhocks. 

Subtle and fine is her apostrophe to girlhood, recognizing 
that the charm of budding womanliness is, after all, beyond 
the power of words. 


‘« How can I write of you, whom to express 
Is to remove from you chief perfectness ?’’ 


There are echoes of Wordsworth’s splendid Ode on In- 
timations of Immortality in this lesser poem ; something, too, 
of his serene happiness in the contemplation of childhood's 
thousand joyous and wistful ways. 

‘* And little lambs and all the soft-cheeked flowers 
Make occupations fit for the new hours 
That come without regret and pass away 
Without regret. For oh ye are so gay, 
The most celestial heavens may express 
In you their holiness.’’ 


Of the other poems adorning the white pages of this delli- 
cate book, ‘‘ Madonna and Child,’’ ‘‘ How Love Came,”’ 
‘‘ The Elm Tree,”’ ‘‘ Youth,’ ‘‘ Lullaby,"’ and ‘‘ The Wed- 
ding Gown,"’ best illustrate the author's characteristic mood 
of exquisite contemplation. 

The perennial and unfailing hopefulness of life’s earlier 
stages she thus voices,—the spirit of Youth is speaking, — 

‘IT am the spirit that denies 
This earth to be no more Paradise. 
I deny that God walks not with men. 
I have met Him at even and talked with Him 
then. 


I deny that one cannot race on through 
earth's heat 
And come out healthy and clean and sweet. 
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I deny that God's path is so overgrown 
That a child could not toddle straight to Him 
alone.”’ 


There is much need for such clear poetic vision and sane 
high-heartedness in these days when doubt and despondency 
are alltoo rife. (New York and London : Harper & Brothers.) 


Some hitherto unpublished statements relative to the origin 
of the idea which has resulted in the Peace Conference at 
The Hague, will appear in the August number of the Catholic 
World Magazine, under the title of ‘‘ The Peace Conference, 
and What it Might Have Been.’’ ‘‘An attempt to insure and 
perpetuate human peace without the aid of the Prince of 
Peace is a foredoomed undertaking,’’ says the article. 

Because of the failure of the Czar to send an invitation to 
the Vatican to be represented at the Peace Conference, on 
account of the objection of the Italian Government to even 
an implied recognition of the Pope’s temporal power, the 
article recites, an unjustifiable slight was placed upon, Leo 
XIII., who originated the Peace Conference idea. ‘‘ This 
will be news to many,’’ the story continues, ‘‘ but it is an un- 
deniable, incontrovertible fact, which is here advanced on 
the highest authority.”’ 


‘* The Reminiscences of Julia Ward Howe,’’ which have 
for some months formed an engaging feature of the Atlantic 
Monthly, will be published in a volume later by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


‘‘The Mettle of the Pasture,’’ by James Lane Allen, is 
announced for publication in the autumn by the Macmillan 
Company. TZhe Bookman says that it promises to be ‘‘ the 
largest and most important work that its author has yet written, 
and with all its deep seriousness, it will partake of the sunny 
humor of the warm South.”’ 

Laurence Hutton will spend the better part of the summer 
in England, according to Literature. He has rented for the 
season Professor Max Mueller’s house at Oxford, where he in- 
tends writing a descriptive essay upon the ‘‘ Literary Land- 
marks’’ of the old university town, so wonderfully rich in 
associations of that nature. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE TEMPERANCE 
Edition. 
inches. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Fourth 
8 x 6 
London: 


PROBLEM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. 
Pp. xxiii. and 626. Price 6 shillings. 


WORDSWORTH AND THE COLERIDGES, WITH OTHER MEMOIRS 
LITERARY AND POLITICAL. By Ellis Yarnall. 
inches. Pp. ix. and 331. Price $3. New 
London: The Macmillan Company. 


9 x 6 4 
York and 


eli 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
ANNA JANNEY LiIppINcoTT, Susan W. Janney, and the son 
and daughter of the former, reached Southampton, England, 
by the steamship Bremen, of the North German Lloyd line, 
on the 18th of Sixth mon-h, and after a stop at Winchester, 
proceeded to London, next day. They remained in London 
for some time, and then proceeded to the Continent. 

Dr. W. I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, and Hannah 
Clothier Hull reached Liverpool, by the Cunard ship, Uméria, 
on the 17th of Sixth month, and after a visit to friends at 
Manchester, proceeded to London, on the 19th. They were 
accompanied by Mary Travilla and Sarah R. Paiste, of West 
Chester, Pa., who, after about a fortnight in London, pro- 
posed to leave for Paris on the 3d of the present month, and 
to return about a month later for a tourin England. Dr. 
Hull and wife did not propose to go on the Continent. 

Phebe C. Wright and Sophia U. Willits were at West- 
minster Friends’ meeting, London (as also were the Friends 
named above), on the 25th ult. They had arrived in time for 
the Women’s International Council, which they were propos 
ing to attend. 
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In the evening of the 25th (6.30), several of the Philadel- 
phia Friends, and Isaac Howland and wife of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., attended the meeting held at Chelsea, at the home of 
Percy and Edith Bigland, on Tite street. This is usually 
small, but on that evening twenty or more gathered, and 
Mary Travilla had an acceptable communication, and another 
of the American visitors spoke briefly. 

Howard M. Jenkins, after returning from his short trip on 
the Continent, remained in London ten days, and left on the 
afternoon of the 27th for Ackworth, in Yorkshire, to attend 
the ‘‘ General Meeting ’’ of Ackworth School. He there met 
John William Graham, and on the 29th accompanied him to 
Manchester, where he expected to be—and in that neighbor- 
hood—for several days. 

Our friend Rebecca B. Nicholson sailed on the sth instant, 
from New York, for a tour of the Continent, and England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. She expects to return in 
Ninth month. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

REPLY TO AN INQUIRY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I THINK that the little book of poems by Samuel M. Janney, 
referred to in the last issue of the INTELLIGENCER, is the same 
as that mentioned in the catalogue of Friends’ Historical 
Library of Swarthmore College. It was printed in Philadel- 
phia in 1839, and, if | remember rightly, is entitled ‘‘ The 
Last of the Lenapé, and Other Poems.”’ 

It is hoped that Friends appreciate the value of having as 
complete a collection of Friends’ works as can be gathered 
and placed at Swarthmore, which is certainly a most favor- 
able and convenient location for such collection. This His- 
torical Library has now the largest number of Friends’ books 
of any library in this country ; and it is hoped that anyone 
having works by, or relating to, Friends, will feel an interest 
in assisting the growth of this Library, and thus make ita 
more valuable repository of Friendly literature and whatever 
refers to the history of our Society. 

ALBERT A. MERRITT. 


[In response to an inquiry in this column in the issue of 
Seventh month 8, we have received the above letter, and from 
another source a copy of the little book ‘‘ The’ Last of the 
Lenapé and Other Poems,'’ for both of which we acknowledge 
our indebtedness.— Eps 


PEACE. 
Pur off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust! 
Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


Oh, bend aback the lance's point, 
And break the helmet bar ; 

A noise is in the morning wind, 
But not the note of war. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
rhe glittering hosts increase— 

They come! They come! How fair their feet ! 
hey come who publish peace. 


And victory, fair victory, 
Our enemies are ours ! 
For all the clouds are clasped in light, 


And all the earth with flowers. 


Aye, still depressed and dim with dew ; 
But wait a little while, 

And with the radiant, deathless rose 
The wilderness shall smile. 


And every tender, living thing 
Shall feed by streams of rest - 

Nor lamb shall from the flock be lost, 
Nor nursling from the nest. 


—John Ruskin. 
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SONNET. 
Written for the Westtown Centennial, 1899. 
BY LLOYD MIFFLIN, 


LeT me, though least of those who sing to-day,— 
Whose father trod these floors and held them dear, — 
Let me, in this rememberable year, 

Upon his well-loved Alma Mater lay 

My veneration as a wreath of bay 
About the feet of Learning. We revere 
Her growes illustrious, and her halls austere, — 
Oh, that her principles had wider sway : 

That Nations, like to brothers, might embrace ; 
That war be banished from the thoughts of men, 
And ignorance, with all its evils, cease ; 

That right and mercy guide the human race, 

And through the world th’ angelic spirit, Peace, 
Reign in all hearts, as was the dream of Penn! 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SIXTH MONTH, 1899. 


Mean barometer, 30.054 
Highest barometer during the month, 23d, 30.301 
Lowest barometer during the month, 28th, 29.850 
Mean temperature, 75-2 
Highest temperature during the month, 6th, 98. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 17th, 56. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 85. 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 65.4 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 5th, Igth, 28 
Least daily range of temperature, 10th, 8. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 19 6 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 65.2 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 60.9 
Total precipitation in inches, rain, 1.61 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.44 inches of 
rain, on the 20th and 2Ist. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 9 

Number of clear days 10, fair days 10, cloudy days Io. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Southwest. 

Thunder storms on the Ist, 5th, 8th, 9th, 15th, 20th, 21st, 25th, 
28th. 

Hail on the Ist. 

Solar halo on the 26th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 75 on 8th 

and 15th 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 54.5 on 11th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 65.6. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 74 5 on 7th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 56.5 on 16th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 65.9. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 65.8 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, 85° and 65.4°, respectively, give a monthly mean of 75.2°, which 
is 3° above the normal, and 2° above the corresponding month in 1898. 

The amount of precipitation, 1.61 inches, is 1.75 inches less than 
the normal. Joun CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Sixth month 30 


BisHop GRANT, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and Rev. M. M. Moore, saw the President last week, 
Liberia. They are both anxious 
that the United States should assume a protectorate over the 
A representative of Liberia is on the way to 
-to this country to urge the same thing. 


JUDGMENT has been postponed in the case of Admiral 
Cervera and most of the other officers whose conduct in the 
battle off Santiago resulting in the loss of the Spanish fleet, 
| has been the subject of inquiry by special court-martial. All 
of the officers have been liberated except Captain Diaz Moren, 
who was commander of the Crts/oba/ Colon. General Paredes 
is to be prosecuted. 


THE House of Commons rejected the amendment to the 





London Government bill permitting the election of women as 
councillors, by a vote of 246 against the amendment to 177 in 
; its favor. The House of Lords amendment, providing for 
the exclusion of women from the office of councillor was then 
formally agreed to. 
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THE GREATNESS OF SIMPLICITY. 
Simp .icity is the elimination of the non-essential in 
allthings. It reduces life to its minimum of real needs ; 
raises it to its maximum of power. Simplicity means 
the sur\ival,—not of the fittest, but of the best. In 
morals it kills the weeds of vice and weakness so that 
the flowers of virtue and strength may have room to | 


grow. Simplicity cuts off waste and intensifies con- 
centration. 
lights. 


| 

. . . 

It converts flickering torches into search- | 
| 


All great truths are simple. The essence of Chris- 
tianity could be given in a few words ; a lifetime would 
be but continued seeking to make those words real 
and living in thoughts and acts. The true Christian’s 
individual belief is always simpler than his church 
creed, and upon these vital elements he builds his life. 
His simple faith he lives,—in thought and word and 
act. Like the lark, he lives nearest the ground; like 
the lark, he soars highest toward heaven. 

If the mind and heart of the preacher were really 
thrilled with the greatness and simplicity of religion. 
he would, week by week, apply the ringing truths of 
his faith to the vital problems of daily living. The 
test of a strong, simple sermon is results,—not the 
Sunday praise of his auditors, but their bettered lives 
during the week. People who pray on their knees on 
Sunday, and prey on their neighbors on Monday, 
need simplicity in their faith. 

No character can be simple unless it is based on 
truth,—unless it is lived in harmony with one’s own 
conscience and ideals. Simplicity is the pure white 
light of a life lived from within. It is destroyed by 
any attempt to live in harmony with public opinion. | 
Public opinion is a conscience owned by a syndicate. | 
Adjusting life to one’s own ideals is the royal road to | 
simplicity. | 





Nature, in all her revelations, seeks to teach man 
the greatness of simplicity. Ilealth is but the living | 
of a physical life in harmony with a few simple, clearly 
defined laws. Simple food, simple exercise, simple 
precautions will work wonders. But man grows tired 
of the simple things, he yields to subtle temptations 
in eating and drinking, listens to his palate instead of 
to nature,—and he suffers. He then dines with dys- 
pepsia, and sits like a child at his own bounteous 
table,—forced to eat only the simple food that he 
scorned. 

Simplicity is the characteristic that is most difficult 
to simulate. The signature that is most difficult to 
imitate is the one that is most simple, most individual, 
and most free from flourishes. The banknote that is 
the most difficult to counterfeit successfully is the one 
that contains the fewest lines and has the least intricate 
detail. 

Simplicity in acts is the outward expression of 
simplicity in thought. Men who carry on their | 
shoulders the fate of a nation are quiet, modest, un- | 
assuming. They are often made gentle, calm, and 
simple by the discipline of their responsibility. They 
have no room in their minds for the pettiness of per- 
sonal vanity. Itis ever the drum-major who grows 


pompous when he thinks that the whole world is 
watching him as he marches at the head of the pro- | 





| plifying. 


| gets of gold. 


cession. The great general is simple and unaffected 
as a child. 

To true simplicity, to preceive a truth is to begin 
to live it ; to see a duty is to begin to do it. Nothing 
great can ever enter into the mind of a-man of sim- 
plicity and remain merely a theory. Simplicity in a 
character is like the needle of a compass,—it knows 
only one point, its North, its ideal. 

Let us seek to cultivate this simplicity in all things 
in our life. The first step toward simplicity is,—sim- 
The beginning of mental or moral progress 
or reform is always,—renunciation or sacrifice. It is 


| surrender or destruction of those phases of life that 


Reform your deit 


é 


have kept us from higher things. 


| and you simplify it; make your speech truer and 


higher and you simplify it; reform your morals and 


you begin to cut off your immorals. Make sim- 


| plicity the keynote of your life and you will be great, 


no matter though your life be humble and your in- 
fluence seem but little. 

Simplicity is never to be associated with weakness 
and ignorance. It means reducing tons of ore to nug- 
It means the light of fullest knowledge ; 
it means that the individual has seen the folly and 
the nothingness of those things that make up the 
sum of the life of others. He has lived down what 
others are blindly seeking to live up to. Simplicity 
is the sun of a self-centred and pure life —Saturday 
Evening Post. 


WOMEN RECEIVED AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
A NUMBER of the American, colonial, and continental 
guests of the International Congress of Women hav- 
ing expressed a desire to pay their respects to the 
Queen, Lady Aberdeen arranged a trip to Windsor 
this afternoon, when her Majesty assented to the 


| suggestion that she should drive slowly through the 


quadrangle of the castle and receive a few of the 
more prominent delegates. It was about twenty 
minutes past 3 when the delegates took up a position 
in front of the private entrance. A quarter of an 
hour later her Majesty appeared, and Lady Aberdeen 
made the presentations. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, who, with Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, the newly-elected President of the 
Congress, enjoyed the privilege of presentation, said 
to the correspondent of the Associated Press this 
evening: “‘I had never seen the Queen before, and 
could not but feel a thrill when, looking into her 
wonderful face, 1 saw her, as her life is going out, 
welcoming the women’s movement which is the pre- 
cursor of the twentieth century. 
most was when her Majesty said : 

““* Now, I cannot have these ladies who are visiting 
me return without giving them a cup of tea.’ Sir 
Arthur Bigge, the Queen’s Private Secretary, replied : 

‘“«* But, your Majesty, they are here in hundreds.’ ”’ 

““*] do not care,’ said the Queen, ‘if they are 
here in thousands. They must all have a cup of tea 
when they come to see me.’ 


What pleased me 


‘““And we had it in the Queen’s palace, as a recog- 
nition of the great womanhood of our country.” 
Mrs. Sewall said: ‘‘ The Queen looked ten years 


younger than when I saw her ten years ago. Every 







































































line in her face displayed serenity, sweetness, and 
pleasure. She looked us each full in the eyes with a 
quick, keen glance. Her voice is melodious, and 
there is a total absence of certain lines of the mouth 
shown in most photographs of her, indicating disdain. 
The whole bearing of her Majesty was a symbol that 
she who has governed the mightiest of empires for 
sixty-three years, has finally recognized intuitively 
that she crowns her work in recognizing the claims 
of her sex to equal rights with men. With what 
womanly pride we joined in ‘ God Save the Queen’ ! 
The impression we all carried away of the greatest 
woman of the century was of strong intellect gov- 
erning fine and womanly sentiment.” —/xdlic Ledger. 


MANNERS OF COLLEGE GIRLS. 

[ue mother of a feminine undergraduate spoke to 
me lately of the difficulty she found in persuading 
her daughter to keep her things in order. The young 
lady had become accustomed at college to leaving 
her belongings scattered about her room, knowing 
that the faithful and long-suffering chambermaid 
would come in and straighten out the chaos as often 
as might be necessary. When her mother pointed 
out to her that in her own home the maid had not 
time to perform these labors of Sisyphus, our Junior 
replied: ‘‘I have no sympathy-with menials.”” Poor 
girl! However well versed in Latin or Greek she may 
be, she has learned a very small fraction of the true 
lessons of life if she has no sympathy with the 
toilers of this world, the hewers of wood and drawers 
water. 

[he undemocratic spirit shown by this remark is 
one which we note with pain in some college-bred 
women, though not in the majority. It shows itself 


of 
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in a lack of appreciation of the institutions of our | 


country, in a disbelief in universal suffrage, and an 
opposition to the enfranchisement of women. The 
conceit of a feminine Sophomore, when it does show 
itself, is even less agreeable to the onlooker than that 
of her male prototype. In justice to our girls, how- 
ever, it should be said that they display conceit less 
often than our boys. All the world must have 
patience with a Sophomore, whose self-sufficiency is 
temporary, and forms a part of the equipment of 
youth for fighting the hard battles of life. 

' The manners of women are in a transitional state 
owing to the great changes which their condition and 
status in society have undergone, and are still under- 
The new has not fully come, the old has not 
Our college girls see the new 


going 
entirely passed away. 
worlds of power and opportunity that are opening be- 
fore their sex ; they are so dazzled by the prospect 
that they are in danger of losing sight of the old 
kingdom of woman, the home, and of forgetting that 
their sex stands above all things for the altruistic 
principle. This principle finds its first development 
in the home, in the family, and while it may spread 
out later, till it takes in the whole earth, the growth 
must be in the natural order, from the individual to 
the family, thence to the community, next to the 
State. 

Even chickens brought up away from the hen 


| other orators. 
| the phrase and the elocution, and not the men. 





need an artificial ‘‘ brooder,’”’ or mother ; and do not 
our college girls need a ‘‘ house-mother ”’ if they can- 
not have their very own mamma, rather than an elder 
sister? Let them by all means be taught by accom- 
plished professors and tutors, men and women, but 
let them also come under the influence of elder wo- 
men, who have taken a degree in the School of Life, 
and, if possible, of those who have received one of the 
highest forms of education, the education of wifehood 
and motherhood. With the restoration of a true 
home-life ideal, and with the establishment of a chair 
of manners, we need fear no lack of gracious behavior 


or of consideration for others in our college girls— 
God bless them !—Florence Howe Hall, in The Inde- 


pendent. 





Daniel Webster’s Oratory. 
Senator George F. Hoar, in Scribner's Magazine 
IN one respect Daniel Webster is the most striking figure in 
our history, and one of the few most striking figures in all 
history. That is, in the impression he made on everybody— 
that, great as were his achievements, he was himself greater 
than his greatest achievement. 

Franklin, Webster, and Emerson are the three great 
New Englanders. Each of them was a great public teacher. 
If Webster did not lack, at least he did not manifest, Frank- 
lin's wonderful common-sense, as applied to common things 
and common life. He had not Emerson's profound spiritual 
discernment or wonderful poetic instinct. But his intellect 
seems like a vast quarry. When you have excavated the 
great rocks at the surface, you know there is an inexhaustible 
supply left. When he died the people felt as if the corner- 
stone of the Capitol had been removed; as if the elephant 
had died that bore the universe on his back. 

Emerson's portraiture of Webster at Bunker Hill is made 
up of a few strokes. But it reveals the whole secret. Great 
as were the things that Webster said, profound as was his 
reasoning, lofty as are the flights of his imagination, stirring 
as are his appeals to the profoundest passions of his country- 
men, there is a constant feeling that Jove is behind these 
thunderbolts. That is the contrast between him and so many 
Even in Choate and Phillips you are admiring 
In Webster 


you are thinking of the man, and not the phrases. The best 


| things that he said do not seem to his listener to be superior, 





and rarely seem to his listener to be equal, to the man who 
said them. There is plenty of reserve power behind— 
‘* Half his strength he put not forth, but checked 
His thunder in mid-volley.”’ 


A Cow’s Spectacles. 


A cow in spectacles! This, you think, must, indeed, be a 
funny sight. Surely some one must have been playing a trick 
on that dignified animal, and you wonder that she did not re- 
sent the disrespect shown to her with a poke from her horns! 

But the truth is this cow is very glad of the spectacles, for 
she is not an English cow, feeding in green, sunny meadows, 
among buttercups and daisies, but a native of the cold coun- 
try of Russia. Here the snow lies on the ground for more than 
half the year, and the cattle wandering over the great steppes 
have to crop their scanty meal from the small tufts of grass 
which here and there can be seen pushing above its snowy 
counterpane. 

The rays of the sun on the snow make it shine with daz- 
zling brilliance, which causes what is called ‘* snow blind- 
ness’’ to unprotected eyes. Arctic explorers and alpine climb- 
ers in early times used to suffer much from this complaint un- 
til it became the custom to wear smoked glasses. The Russian 
cows endured much misery and pain from the same causes, 
until a man, whose heart was touched by the sight of their 
sufferings, hit upon the happy idea of inventing large spectacles, 
which could be securely fastened onto the cow's nose. 

At the present time, in traveling these wide snowy steppes, 









stretching for hundreds of miles, one may see aiiiie of 
these cows placidly and contentedly feeding, their eyes pro- 
tected from the glaring whiteness of the snow by great smoked 
goggles. They look funny, certainly, but even cows are too 
sensible to object to a ridiculous appearance if it adds to their 
health and comfort <a re: 


Bicycle Riders at Church. 


A FRIEND sends us the following clipping from the London 
Daily News, inviting wheelmen to stop in at the wayside 
churches, and adds : 
'  ** From the testimony of some Friends who find it easier 
to attend our meetings on wheels, I thought a similar invita- 
tion might tend to make them, or rather us, feel more at 
ease.”’ 

This notice is prominently fixed outside Merstham church: 

‘*To cyclers, women and men.—You are quite welcome 
to enter and worship in your cycling dress. You need not 
make the fact that worship has begun any excuse for mock 
modesty in not liking to come in. You can slip in quite as 
silently as you can slip along, without disturbing the wor- 
shipers, if you have any real desire (1) to remember your 
Creator, (2) respect the Great Designer's reasonable com- 
mand to keep holy the Sabbath day, and (3) thank your 
Heavenly Father for providing you with the pleasures of the 
road. You will find a seat, a Bible, a prayer and hymn book, 
quite handy. You need not remain for the sermon or instruc- 
tions unless you care to do so; you do not sin in cycling on 
Sunday, but you most certainly sin against God and wrong 
your neighbors if you neglect your clear duty, which is 
to adore publicly your Saviour Jesus the Christ, and to invoke 
the Holy Spirit to grant you His aid in all your undertakings. 
The success of British artisans, business and professional 
men, is due to the fact that they leave one day in seven on 
which to rest and recreate the body, soul, and mind. At the 


back of the church there are five automatic cycle racks 


fixed.”’ 


How Kipling Became a Prohibitionist. 


RUDYARD KIPLING tells how in an American concert-hall he | 


saw two girls made drunk by their companions. Kipling had 
not been a total abstainer, but of that scene he wrote : 

‘‘ Then, recanting previous opinions, | became a Prohi- 
bitionist. Better it is that a man should go without his beer 
in public places, and content himself with swearing at the 
narrow-mindedness of the majority ; better it is to poison the 
inside with very vile temperance drinks, and to buy lager 
furtively at back doors, than to bring temptation to the lips 
of young fools such as the four I had seen. I understand 
now why the preachers rage against drink. I have said, 
‘there is no harm in it, taken moderately,’ and yet my own 
demand for beer helped directly to send these two girls reeling 
to God alone knows what end. It is not good that we should 
let liquor lie before the eyes of children, and I have been a 
fool in writing to the contrary.”’ 


Date Palms for Arizona. 


Dr. ZWINGLE, representing the Agricultural Department, is 
now in Morocco on a mission which the department hopes 
will launch a new and profitable industry in the most arid sec- 
tions of our Southwest. It has been found that date palms 
with some irrigation will grow as well in Arizona asin Arabia. 
Early Mormon settlers inthe Territory proved this many years 
ago ; but the trees were not of the best variety, and date grow- 
ing never developed as an industry. The Agricultural De- 
partment has prepared to push the experiment on an extensive 
scale, however. Dr. Zwingle is making a close study of the 
African date palm, selecting the very finest varieties and those 
best adapted to our arid region. These young trees will be 
carefully shipped to Arizona, where they will be planted and 
cared for under the close supervision of the department's ex- 
perts. The plants will cost the department about five dollars 
each, laid down in Arizona. 


| against this evil, 
and the growing fear of being ridiculed in the press, will 
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The Ideal annaliind Citizen. 
Scribner's Magazine. 


Tue American citizen of the finest type is essentially a man 
or woman of simple character, and the effect of our institu- 
tions and mode of thought, when rightly appreciated, is to 
produce simplicity. The American is free from the glamor or 
prejudice which results from the conscious or unconscious in- 
fluence of the lay figures of the old political, social, or relig- 
ious world ; from the glamor of royalty and vested caste, of 
an established or dominant church, of aristocratic, monkish, 
or military privilege. For Americans of the best type, 
those who have learned to be reverent without losing their in- 
dependence and without sacrifice of originality, the problem 
of living is simplified through the elimination of the influence 
of these symbols and conventions. Their outlook is not con- 
fused or deluded by the specious dogmas of caste. They per- 
ceive that the attainment of the welfare and happiness of the 
inhabitants of earth is the purpose of human struggle, and 
that the free choice and will of the majority as to what i is best 
for humanity as a whole is to be the determining force of the 
future. 
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‘*Sunday’’ Newspapers. 


THE Christian Advocate thus comments upon the recent suc- 
cessful agitation against the ‘‘ Sunday’ papers in England : 

‘« We can say to our English friends and foreign religious 
exchanges that Sunday newspapers are among the greatest 
foes of Christianity, and that in various particulars. They 
fill the streets of cities and large towns with the cries of the 
venders; they bring into the house on Sabbath morning a 
vast amount of dissipating, agitating matter; they are so 
huge that they are broken up and distributed among the mem- 
bers of the family, expelling religious conversation, and to a 
considerable degree all conversation, except when topics in- 
imical to the spirit of religious worship are suggested by the 
paper itself. ; 

‘« Some of them contain professed sermons in one column, 
and advertisements that, judged by their purpose, their sug- 
gestiveness, and their consequences, might have been indited 
by the arch-fiend himself. By these means they are the uni- 
versal promoters of dissipation on that day. Often indirectly 
and sometimes directly, they disparage the Church by declar- 
ing that if it cannot overcome all these things it is because of 
dullness in the pulpit. For this in some instances there is a 
foundation, but in more there is none ; and the allegation is 
like that of saloon-keepers, who first deprave the appetites of 
their customers, and then declare that if men will leave home 
for the saloon the fault is with home cooking. Sometimes it 


| is, but no wife ever lived wko could prepare food in such a 


way as to moep a drunken husband from the saloon. 
‘*English Christians have shown a capacity to 
but we warn them that competition, 


unite 
rivalry, 


within a few years bring on another conflict, in whi 
Sunday publishing press and its patrons will succeed ;—unless 
public regard for the Sabbath is maintained. Wha 
known as the American Sabbath was brought from Er 


ch the 


was 
gland, 


| and not from the Continent.’’ 


Poverty No Barrier to a College Education. 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 


I HAVE yet to learn of anybody’s coming unhandicapped by 
disease or great debt, and then going away because he could 
not earn a living at college. And I have yet to hear any one 
of them say the game was not well worth the candle. It is 
hard work, of course, but a college man, like every one else, 
is happier with his time well filled. In fact, most of the men 
I knew who worked their way through college enjoyed their 


| four years quite as much as their more fortunate fellows ; 
| indeed, 


I am not sure the latterclass are always more 
fortunate, for, in addition to getting as much, if not more out 
of his books, the man who earns his own way is acquiring 
practical experience and a confidence in himself with which to 
pitch into the big world later in life. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
REPRESENTATIVES of twenty-six wholesale drug firms in the 
Middle West, having an actual capitalization of $8,000,000, 
and doing probably one-fourth of the wholesale drug business 
of the country, have voted unanimously against joining the 
proposed drug trust. 

ON the 4th instant a silver wreath, the gift of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to that of the Netherlands, was 
laid upon the tomb of Hugo Grotius, in the Nieuwe Kirck, in 
Delft, Holland, by the American delegates to the Peace Con- 
ference. Ambassador Andrew D. White in a scholarly 
address paid a tribute to Grotius, ‘‘to carry out whose ideas 
are now assembled delegates from all nations.’’ After tracing 
Grotius's work and the effect of his ideas, the speaker said : 
‘* From this tomb of Grotius 1 seem to hear a message to goon 
with the work of strengthening peace and humanizing war, 
and, above all, to give to the world at least a beginning of an 
effective, practical scheme of arbitration.”’ 

At the end of his address he laid on the tomb of Grotius, 
in behalf of his colleagues, a wreath of silver oak and laurel 
leaves, bearing the inscription : 

‘To the memory of Hugo Grotius, on the occasion of the 
Peace Conference at The Hague, in reverence and gratitude 
from the United States.”’ 

THE report of Captain Watkins of the stranding of the 
American Line steamship Pavi7s has been made public by the 
local Board of Steamboat Inspectors. Captain Watkins makes 
no attempt to evade responsibility for the accident, but, on 
the contrary, says frankly that the stranding of the ship was 
the result of an unaccountable error on his part. The acci- 
dent, he says, was not due to any want of thought or anxiety 
about his vessel, but resulted from a mistake he made in cal- 
culating the position of the ship. The local inspectors of 
steam vessels have suspended Captain Watkins's license as 
master of ocean steamers for two years. 

THE members of the International Peace Conference were 
entertained ata magnificent banquet in the palace at Amster- 
dam, on the 6th inst. At the banquet Queen Wilhelmina 
proposed a toast as follows: ‘‘I sincerely rejoice to see assem- 
bled around me to-day the delegates to the Conference, and 
to be permitted to renew my wishes for the success of your 
work, due to the initiative of the Czar of the Russias. I am 
glad to offer you the hospitality of my residence. I drink to 
the health of all the sovereigns and chiefs of the States of 
which you are the representatives.’ 

THE proposed arbitration convention has been laid before 
the Peace Conference at The Hague, and after some changes 
had been agreed upon an adjournment was taken until the 17th 
instant, to allow time forthe delegates to consult their Govern- 
ments. It is said that the Conference will adjourn at the end 
of this month, the members agreeing to reassemble in the 
spring, and that during the interval Emperor Nicholas will 
visit the principal European courts. 

Curer Justice Lore, of Delaware, in an address at Wil- 
mington recently declared that the Filipinos and Cubans 
should be allowed to govern themselves, and that the Philip- 
pine Congress compared favorably with the Japanese. The 
address caused considerable criticism after the meeting. 

THE rains have been so severe in Luzon that the country 
around Manila is flooded, and, in some cases, it is impossible 
to forward supplies to the troops. The Thirteenth Infantry 
camp is under water, the men sleeping on boxes and the com- 
pany cooks standing in water to their knees in preparing the 
meals. 

Reports from Spain indicate a serious condition of affairs. 
Rioting is going on in several towns, martial law has been 
declared in places, and the government fears a general revo- 
lution. 

Tue Grand Duke George, brother of the Czar, died on the 
10th inst., of consumption. He was 28 years old. 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE coal production and consumption of the world during 
the past fifteen years are presented in some tables just pre- 
pared by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. These show that 
while the United Kingdom is still the largest coal producer of 
the world, the United States is a close second, and if the 
present rate of gain is continued, will soon become the lead- 
ing coal producing country in the world. The coal production 
of the United Kingdom in 1897 was 202,000,000 tons; that 
of the United States, 179,000,000 tons ; Germany, 91,000,000 ; 
France, 30,000,000. 


—The late Robert C. Billings, of Boston, left a large estate 
to various public institutions. His wealth is found to be 
much larger than was at first supposed ; the public gifts of all 
kinds aggregate $1,500,000. The large beneficiaries are 
Harvard College, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Massachusetts General Hospital, New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, Roxbury Dis- 
trict; Children’s Hospital, Massachusetts Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, and the Perkins Institute, and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind, Kindergarten for the Blind, American Unitarian 
Association, Boston; Young Men's Christian Union and the 
Hampton (Va.) Normal and Agricultural Institute. All these 
beneficiaries will receive sums varying from $25,000 to 
$150,000. 


—A National Park or Forestry Reserve Association for the 
Governmental preservation of over 7,000,000 acres of land in 
Northern Minnesota will be formed in Chicago this month. 
It is a step towards the creation of great national reserves for 
the preservation of native forests and streams and the per- 
petuation of game. 


—Extracts from a Skaguay paper report a large gold 
strike near Dawson by Professor Lippy, formerly of Oberlin 
and Kinsman, Ohio. Lippy is said to have two and a half 
tons of gold in his cabin. He is said to have refused a mil- 
lion dollars for his claim last year. 


—A Board of State Tax Commissioners has been appointed 
for Michigan. The Commissioners are given supervisory 
control over officers administering the general tax laws, and 
are empowered in certain cases to review assessment rolls 
and correct them by raising and lowering assessments and 
adding property. 


—The steamer Roderick Dhu brought from Hilo the most 
valuable collection of bird skins ever made in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The collection is said to be practically priceless. It 
is consigned to the National Museum at Washington. It has 
taken Professor Henshaw five years to gather the bird skins. 


—The Western paper manufacturers have determined to 
combine against the Eastern trust to save themselves. It is 
understood the paper mills west of Pittsburg will be absorbed 
entirely or operated in connection with the Strawboard trust. 


—aA letter has been received from United States Consul 
John P. Bray, of Melbourne, Australia, by James J. Lindsey, 
of Baltimore county, who represents the Tysons in that and 
Cecil county, stating that James Tyson, who died April 24 
last, left an estate valued at $15,000,000. 

—Mr. Balfour has assigned a civil list pension of $200a 
year toaretired Welsh policeman, Charles Assheton, who has 
found time to write a history of Welsh literature, and to win 
literary prizes at the Ejisteddfods, and is now at work ona 
Welsh bibliography. 

—Manchester, Clay county, famous by reason of the 
Baker-White feud, is to have telephone connection with the 
outside world. Clay is one of the oldest of mountain counties, 
but has been completely cut off from civilization, not having 
a mile of railroad, telegraph, or even an ordinary turnpike. 

—Dr. Nathaniel Greene, President of the Rhode Island 
Society of Cincinnati, and grandson of Major General 
Nathaniel Greene, of Revolutionary fame, died at his home 
in Middletown, Rhode Island, on the 8th instant, aged go 
years. 


—Grasshoppers have become a great plague in Spain, 
invading even the cities. In Austria 5,o00 soldiers were 


ordered to assist in destroying them. 














*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will be 
held on Fourth day next, the 19th, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o’ clock 





*,* There is a Friends’ meeting held at 
Asbury Park, on First-day afternoons at 4 p. m. 
On the 23d inst. Friends from New York and 
Philadelphia will be in attendance, and possibly 
some from other yearly meetings. 

All are invited. 





*.* There will be a meeting of the Central 
Committee of Friends’ Conferences on the 21st 
inst., at 8 o'clock p. m., at Whittier Hall, 
Asbury Park, N. J., with subsequent meetings 
by adjournment on Seventh- and Second-days 
ensuing. Meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tees of the First-day School, Philanthropic, and 
Educational Conferences will be held on the 
22d inst. at 2 p. m., with probable continuance 
until some time on the 24th. A religious meet- 
ing or meetings will be held on First-day at the 
same place. There will be a welcome for in- 
terested Friends at all of these meetings. Im- 
portant business in relation to the Conference of 
1900 at Chatauqua will claim the atteution of 
the Committees. ROBERT S. HAVILAND, 

Chairman of the Central Committee. 


*,* Change in time and place of holding 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

It will be now held on Second day before 
last First-day in Eighth month 1899, at 10a. m., 
at Fall Creek (Pendleton), Ind ; Richmond, 
Ind., in 1900; Waynesville, Ohio, 1901 ; meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day pre- 
vious at 3 p. m.; youths’ meeting, First-day, 
at 3 p. m. 
held on Second-day following the last Seventh- 
day in Ninth month. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meetings Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Birmingham, Chester county, Pa , 
on First-day, Seventh month 16, 1899, at 
2.30 p. m. CHARLES PAimeERr, Clerk. 





*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work will be 
held at Doe Run meeting-house, on First-day, 
Seventh monih 16, at 2.30 o'clock p. m. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton is expected to address 
the Couference on Temperance. All interested 
are cordially invited to be present. 

Horace L. Ditwortu, Clerk. 


*,* The Executive Committee of the First- 





| Broad street, Newark, N J.; or Geo. W. 


r ° y excursions Niag * j on 
The Yearly Meeting was formerly | day excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel 





| An extra charge will be made for parlor car 


| (Alexandria Bay ) 


day School General Conference will meet in | 


Whittier Hall, Asbury Park, N. J., Seventh 
month 22, 1899, at 2 o'clock p.m. Important 
work, in preparation for Conferences of 1900, 
will be considered. 
Ropert M. JANNEY, Clerk. 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 
23. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
Aquiia J. LinviLtz, Clerk. 


AN enterprising London woman has 
hit on a capital, although probably painful, 
business. She earns a profitable living 
by ‘‘ breaking in*’ boots for leaders of 
society. She wears them for a few days 
until they become easy and comfortable 
to their owners.—[London Answers. ] 


* 1624 Chestnut St. 


pee 


SUMMER TOURS TO THE NORTH. | 
TWO TOURS TO CANADA VIA PENNSYLVANIA | 
RAILROAD. 

For the Summer of 1899 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has arranged to run two per- 
sonally-conducted tours to Canada and North- 
ern New York. 

The first tour, leaving July 22, includes 
Niagara Falls, Joronto, Thousand Islands, 


REDUCED RATES TO INDIANAPOLIS. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ACCOUNT 
EPWORTH LEAGUE INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION, 

On account of the Epworth League Interna- 
tional Convention, to be held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., July 20 to 23, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets from points 
on its line, to Indianapolis, at rate of single fare 


Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, Lake St. | for the round trip. 


John, The Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable | 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Sara- 
toga, and Highlands of the Hudson, occupying 
seventeen days. Round trip rate, $125. 

The second tour, leaving August 12, covers | 
the same territory with the exception of Lake 
St. John and The Saguenay, and occupies four- 
tecn days. Round trip rate $100. 

Each tour will be in charge of one of the 
company’s tourist agents, assisted by an experi- 
enced lady as chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies 

The rate covers railway and boat fare for the 
entire round trip, parlor-car seats, meals en 
route, hotel entertainment, transfer charges, and 
carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any addi- 
tional information, address Tourist Agent, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; 860 Fulton street, Brooklyn; 789 


Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 
LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVANIA | 
RAILROAD. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has se- | 
lected the following dates for its popular ten- 


phia, Baltimore, and Washington: July 27; | 
August 10 and 24, September 7 and 21, and | 
October 5 and 19. An experienced tourist | 
agent and chaperon will accompany each ex- 
cursion. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington. and 





| all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 | 


from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6 90 from | 
Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from Wil- 
liamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other | 


pints. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, | 
Rochester, Canandaigua, and Watkins within 
the limit returning. 


A special train of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion. 


seats. 
Tickets for a side trip to the Thousand Islands 
Rochester 
7, August 





be sold from 
in connection with excursions of July 2 
10 and 24, September 7 and 21, good to return 
to Rochester or to Canandaigua via Syracuse 
within five days, at rate of $5.50 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold 
at Niagara Falls for $1.00 on July 29, August 
12 and 26, and September 23. 
with excursion of September 
sold to Toronto and return 
account Toronto F 

For time of connecting trains and further in 
formation apply to nearest ticket agent, or ad 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 


will 


22 


In connection 
7, tickets will be 
at reduced rates, 


air 


eae 





WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. | 


| go. 
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Tickets will be sold on July 18 and 19, and 
will be good to return until July 24, inclusive, 
except that by depositing ticket with the Joint 
Agent at Indianapolis before July 24, and the 
payment of fifty cents, the return limit may be 
extended to leave Indianapolis not later than 
Angust 20, 1899. 

For specific rates and conditions apply to 
Ticket Agents. 


‘‘I can’t understand how some people 
always have a good time, wherever they 
‘« That's easy enough, they take it 
along with them.’’—[Indianapolis Jour- 
nal. | 


DAFFODIL is a corruption of affodilly, 
which is derived from Asphodelus. Its 
other name is narcissus, and the legend of 
the latter is well known. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





UMMER FABRICS 
IN BLACK. 


Black All-wool Nun’s Veiling—a thin, 
fabric 38 


a yard 


cool for mid-summer wear ; 

inches wide—special price, 31c. 
Black All-wool Surah Serge —French fin 
1; 50 inches wide—special price, 50 


Black English Mohair Brilliantine—bril 
liant finish; 38 inches wide; the regu 
lar 50-cent quality—at 39 cents 

Black English Mohair brilliantine—very 
high lustre and finish; 45 inches wide ; 
the 65-cent quality—at 50 cents 


Black Mohair Sicilian—much in demand 
for bathing suits; 50 inches wide; the 
regular $1.00 grade—at 65 cents 

Black Mohair Brilliantine—a rich, bright, 
lustrous finish; 45 inches wide; regu 
larly worth $1.00—75 cents a yard 

S IMPLE. mt upon ru Va 

, orders receive prompt and accurate at 

tention. Address orders *‘ Department C.’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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_PRIENDS? INTELLIGENCER 





Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK. 








N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 


TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT, 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a) 
dent, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: 
ASA 8. WING; Man 
J. ROBERTS 


r of Insurance Departmen 
OULKE:; Assistant Trust 
Assistan 


from the assets of the Company. 


JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cost. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


NOW READY 
The Family of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
Ancestry and Descendants 
By Howard M. Jenkins. 


AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC. 


T#® IS work presents the results of a careful collation of 

known authorities, consultation of the Friends’ 
records in Great Britain and Ireland, and an examination 
of the now-unequalled Collections of Penn Papers in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the information gathered is to be found in frag- 
mentary form in some scores of printed works, many of 
them rare, but a large part has been drawn from the 
family letters. These letters, unprinted until used by the | 
Author in the preparation of this work, are necessarily 
unique. | 

Apart from any literary merit or demerit, the work isa 
systematic and practically complete statement of the | 
Ancestry and Posterity of Wenasame Penn, the Founder, | 
and as such must have a definite and permanent value in | 
the lists of Biography and Geneal > 

*,* Pp. 270, octavo. 19 full-page illustrations. Hand- 
some! Leena. $3.50 net. By mail, 2ocents additional. | 

*,* The print is from type, and copies are likely to be | 
scarce. } 

HOWARD M. JENKINS 
PUBLISHER 
921 Arcn St., Puitaperrnia, Pa. 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., Without, London. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PPE FR ON OP ale tel Mee 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 


DLADELPHA 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED 


Telephone 2-28-25-A. 






- J.T. JACKSON & CO, 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
a 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


; Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor, Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Jossrn Wesster, Wa. Wesster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 











Interest allowed on 


JUST PUBLISHED | 


Disarmament ot Nations ; of, Mankind One Body 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


An Address, expanded and revised, delivered 
at Washington, D.C., in the presence of dis- 
tinguished public officials. 

Of great interest and value in the present crisis. 

A strong presentation of fact and argument. 

Pp 27. Price, Five Cents. $1 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
Through 
dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 


speediest service. 


especially for use of ladies and 
children. 23% days Chicago 


to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, TONeKO & Santa Fé Railway, 


CHICAGO. 
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